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The Sober Second Thought. 


Tue sober second thought of the country has asserted 
itself. and we are not going to war with Eneland in behalf 
of a distorted interpretation of the Monroe doctrine. Peo 
ple are beginning to understand that that doctrine has no 
possible application to the Venezuela case, and that when 
the President declared the enforcement of his particular 
view to be *‘ important to our peace and safety as a nation, 
and essential to the inte grity of our free institutions and 
the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of gov 
ernment,” he indulged in the wildest sort of nonsense. Our 
safety—the security of this great people—endangered by 
the occupation by Great Britain of three hundred square 
miles of territory fifteen hundred miles away Has any 
body ever regarded the English provinces on our north 
ern border as a menace ? Has our institutional life been 
disturbed or affected in the least by their influence ? When, 
in his earlier days, Mr. Cleveland filled the honorable office 
of sheriff of Erie County, did he ever feel any alarm as to 
‘the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of gov 
ernment” because of the alien British population just 
acress the line ” 

The Monrot doctrine is one thing ; Mr Cleveland's 
statement of it is another thing. In the meaning given it 
by its founder the doctrine will be maintained. But noth 
ing that Great Britain has so far done or threatened to do 
involves any invasion of that doctrine, and we are not go 
ing to commit the monumental folly of treating as a ** will 
ful aggression upon our rights” any extension of boundary 
which a commission of our own appointment may declare 
to be unauthorized, and resorting to shotted guns, slaugh 
ter and devastation for the vindication of imaginary ** in 
terests,”’ 


The Monroe doctrine is a statement that two well-known 
doctrines of international law applied to the Spanish Amer 
ican republics in 1823 These were: First, that the period 
during which, by international Jaw, the territory of those 
republics had been open to colonization, with the effect of 
transferring the political sovereignty over the territory so 
colonized to the European government whose subjects col 
onized them, had elapsed ; secondly, that the period during 
which Spain or the Holy Alliance could intervene to reg 


ulate their form of government in the interest of monarchi 
Ca pring iples had also ¢ lapsed 

Both these statements are the utterance of a fact, but the 
act which they utter is a fact concerning the law; just as 
the assertion that a minor has come of age, or that two per- 
sons have marricd, or that fire have formed a corporation, 
is the statement of 2 legal tact, and not merely of an his- 
torical event 

The statement assumes that there is a period when coun 
tries savagely inhabited like the Americas, for a century 
or more after 1492, are open to discovery and settlement by 
all nations ; that so long as this period lasts the country 
which first discovers or explores these savage lands takes 
the preliminary step toward acquiring political sovereignty 
over such territory. To the extent that it follows up dis 
covery and exploration by colonization and settlement, it 
perfects its title and acquires pocitical jurisdiction. The 
author who most clearly states these points is Vattel, and 
his work on ** The Law of Nations” was so largely in the 
public mind that a translation into English was published 
at Number 35 Hanover Square, in New York City, as earls 
as 1787, when very few works were printed in America, 
save such as were deemed to be of the first importance and 
likeliest to claim wide attention 

But Vattel 
right to obtain political jurisdiction by colonization does 


ilso states, with equal emphasis, that this 
not apply to the lands left vacant and unoccupied within a 
country having a recognized government, but only to sav 
age lands which had no common master It was a right 
therefore, which by its terms would cease in lands once 
sauvage and having no common master, whenever a stable 
form of government had been established over them, 
Whether its form were monarchical or republican 

President Monroe's first statement in propounding what 
is called the Monroe doctrine was, in all its warp, woof, and 
filling, a doctrine furnished complete to his hand by Vattel. 
Montesquieu, and whatever other writers on international 
law had discussed it. All that Monroe did was to affirm 
the fact that the South American republics, having vindi 
ented their independence by successful resistance to Span 
ish arms until all effort to subdue them had ceased, were 
as much entitled to protect their unoccupied and vacant 


Jands from colonization, or, rather, from any transfer of 
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political jurisdiction over them by such colonization by 
European Powers, as Great Britain was entitled to protect 
any unoccupied and vacant sand-dunes or marshes or for 
ests within the British Islands from a like transfer of politi 


cal jurisdiction by colonization. He announced a clearly 
understood doctrine of international law, well settled and 
undisputed in all its terms, and the only feature in his 
statement which was new or was fact, was that by virtue 
of their recent establishment of governments this doctrine 
applied to the then new Spanish-American republics 
Moreover, the United States would protect by force the 
doctrine that these new republics were entitled to their 
rights under international law as truly as the older nations 

The second doctrine propounded was that, inasmuch as a 
SO -¢ alled Holy Allinnce had been formed among Europe au 
monarchies, whose function seemed to be to protect the 
monarchical principle against republican innovation, and 
had been efficient in restoring monarchical forms in France 
and elsewhere where attempts at oa republican form of 
government had been made, the United States gave notice 
that the American continents could not be made the theatre 
of any such anti-republican measures without incurring 
the protest and hostility of the only American republic 
for whom European governments would be likely to feel 
much respect 

President Monroe did not deny the principle that with- 
out violation of international law monarchies could uphold 
monarchies, in Europe. But he sought to emphasize as its 
natural corollary that republics would defend republican 
ism on the American continent 

One does not have to look far below the surface to per 
ceive that this also was only an affirmation of the doctrine 
which the history of Europe had so often illustrated, that 
nations had sn international right to prefer their own in 
stitutions to principles subversive of them. It was only 
new in attirming that the United States would exercise the 
same preference for republican institutions among its 
American neighbors as the allied Powers of Europe had 
so recently exercised in favor of monarchy. 

It is only necessary to know exactly what the Monroe 
doctrine really was to see that it was not only excellent 
law, but that, properly understood, it: involves no doctrine 
that any European Power is now calling in question 

The doctrine that the American republic proposes to 
exercise a sort of paternal supervision of all the American 
republics—to make their quarrels, right or wrong, its own 
is one to which President Monroe would have been among 
the last to give his sanction. Such a doctrine would be a 
violation of international law which would involve the 
ultimate conquest and absorption of the very states we 


should seek to protect. 


The Boston Woman and the New 
York Woman. 


T is conceded that there is no 
American city which possesses 
more marked characteristics 
than Boston Its admirers 
Claim for it more conscience 
and more brains than are to be 
found in all the other cities of 
the land put toget her As 
these admirers are usually resi 
dents or natives of Boston, their 
views may be suspected of bias ; 
but everybody admits that Bos 
ton isa great and pe ulinr city 
In such a place one would expect to find an uncom 
mou type of womanhooc —and he will not be disappointed 
The Boston woman is famous throughout two continents 
So is the New York woman: but the glory of these two 
stars is essentially unlike Many people have asserted 
that the chief differences between them are that the Boston 
woman Wears spectacles and carries a bag, while the New 
York woman does not These are, however, only the 
trivial outward signs of great soul divergences 
The eves of the New York woman are more gen rally 
sound than those of her Boston sister: but while the latter 
wears spectacles for her nearsightedness or astigmatism, the 
former Wears eye glasses Spectacles are better for the 
Health and the 


everlasting right are paramourt considerations to the Bos 


sight, but eve-glasses are more becoming 


ton woman ; but her sister of Manhattan never allows any 
thing for an instant to obscure her profound conviction that 
it is her duty to look her best, though the heavens fall 

The Boston woman’s bag stands for the lost pocket—a 
practical monument which proclaims her sturdy adherence 
to her rights, in spite of the influential opposition of 

Modes.” The New York woman prefers to go without 
anything rather than to transgress conventionality. It is 
true that she has no pocket, but she ingeniously tucks her 
car-fare into her glove, and her handkerchief into her girdle 
whence it usually gets lost before she returns to her home) 
It is true that she cannot carry works like ‘* Degeneration ”’ 
or “Social Evolution” in her glove or her belt, and that 
some book of solid proportions forms the principal contents 
of the Boston woman's ridiculed bag, but then her metro 
politan sister hasn't any use for the book—so why should 
she wish to carry it? 

The ancestors of the New York woman lived in phieg 


matic Dutch calm ina grand and solidly built mansion on 
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the banks of the Hudson. The New England woman's 
lived in a shackly farm-house on a wind-swept seaside hill 
While the Dutch women of the last century were airing 
their brocaded gowns and polishing their silver cand|e 

sticks, their New England feminine contemporaries were 
studying theology and writing poetry. The Dutch woman’s 
housekeeping was the end and aim of her existence. The 
New England woman’s was reduced to its utmost sim 

plicity in order that she might have more time for meeting 

going and for reading. To this day, the old Dutch venera 
tion for property colors the vision of her twentieth-century 
descendant The Boston woman asks first concernine’ edu 
cation—last, concerning wealth. She doesn’t care in what 
elory a certain woman’s great-grandmother went to Gov 

ernor Clinton’s state ball (though it is true that she pre- 
serves carefully the silver taffeta in which one of her own 
ancestresses appeared at Washington’s first inauguration); 
first, she wants to know, has the creature brains, and does 
she do her duty in the station in which Providence has 
been pleased to place her? 

It may be true that the Boston woman is dowdy while 
the New York woman is trim ; that the Boston woman is 
awkward while the New York woman is graceful ; that 
the Boston woman is sober while the New York woman is 
Vivacious ; that the Boston woman’s motto is 

—to the sentinel 

The hour is regal when he mounts his guard.’ 
while the New York woman adopts Dolly Madison's ‘* Noth 
ing matters very much.” The Boston woman may not be 
able to get her bonnet on straight, but she never says ‘‘ to 
you and I”—like some of her accomplished New York 
sisters—nor, like them, ‘‘excepts”’ with pleasure a beautiful 
‘* presant.” 

On aecount of these slight differentiations, the Boston 
woman sometimes feels a scorn for her light-minded sister ; 
but the New York woman does not mind a little thing like 
that. She admires the Boston woman and invokes bless- 


ings on her well-filled head 


Pauperizing of Dependent Children. 


F the statements made by Mr. Joseph H. Choate 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Estimate 
are correct (and they appear to be borne out 
by statistics) there is in one particular a radical 
defect in the management of the charitable in 
stitutions of this metropolis. Mr. Choate shows 
that one child out of every one hundred and 
seventeen in the city is an inmate of some in 
stitution, that one million five bundred thou 
sand dollars isexpended annually in their sup 
port, and that at least one-half of this sum is 
wasted in that it is employed to pauperize th 
beneficiaries rather than to fit them for making their way in 
the world. Hundreds of children are detained in the insti 
tutions who ought to be set to work, the managers finding 
a motive to retain them in the fact that the city pays two 
dollars a week for each child; and Mr. Choate is not far 
wrong when he says that so long as the institutions ar 
permitted to be a law unto themselves this mistaken policy 
is likely to be perpetuated The evil of the system is seen 
in the statement that while this city cares for one cle pr ndent 
child out of every one hundred and seventeen of its popu 
lation, the proportion in London is one in two hundred and 
sixteen, in Boston one in eight hundred and fifty-six, and 
in Philadelphia one in two thousand. 

No system of charity is defensible which tends to pau 
perize the recipients of its bounty, and yet, as a matter of 
fact. this is the precise result accruing from the administra 
tion of a large proportion of the public and private institu 
tions in the country at large which are designed specially 
for juveniles, States and municipalities expend millions of 
dollars for purposes of relief, forgetting entirely the im 
portance of inculeating the spirit of self help, and that any 
policy Which encourages indolence and the socialist idea 
ol paternalism is a positive injurv to society, The State 
must care for its poor, but in the case of children who are 
cast upon its bounty it has a duty to perform which is not 
discharged with the supply of food and clothing. It must 
exercise its authority so as to put them in the way of effect 
ive training for the activities of life,in order that they may 
become contributors to the general prosperity instead of a 
perpetual burden upon the publie. Not a little of the im 
providence and vagrancy which add so much to the per 
plexities of sociological problems can be traced directly to 
the unwisdom of our methods of dealing with the indigent 
and dependent classes, and we will never approximate a 
solution of some of the most important of these problems 
until we apply common sense to the altruistic policies of 
both the State and the individual, 


“The [Manitoba School Question. 


THe course of the Greenway government in Manitoba in 


appealing to the country on the parochial school question 
is likely to xggravate the bitterness of the conflict between 
it and the Dominion government. To understand the 
merits of the controversy it should be remembered that 
school legislation in Canada is within the power of the 
In 1890 the Provincial Legislature of Manitoba 
Henceforth there 
was to be no relief from the public purse to Roman Catho 


Provinces 


passed a bill abolishing s parate schools 


lics as such in the instruction of their children. At once 
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they began to agitate for relief, carrying their case up 


through various courts to the Privy Council, the final court 


if colonial appeal in the British empire. The decision of 
that court upheld the right of the Manitoba Legislature 
to pass the act, but also reserved to the Roman Catholic 
minority the right of appealing to the Dominion Cabinet for 
reiief against any grievance with which they might deem 
themselves burdened. This was done; counsel for the 
Manitoba government and the minority were heard at Ot- 
tawa. Upon the hearing the Dominion Cabinet decided 
there was sucha grievance, and issued a remedial order re 
storing parochial schools to the rights which they enjoyed 
previous to 1890. Manitoba indignantly and positively 
refused to obey the order, and it was the crisis thereby 
caused which threw Canadian politics into confusion, and 
provoked the violent and embittered discussions of the last 
few months. 

It has been understood that the Dominion government 
is determined to enforce its order restoring separate Catho- 
lic schools. In order that the popular will may be again 
definitely ascertained, Mr. Greenway has taken the offen- 
sive; the Legislature has been dissolved, and an election 
will be hell at once. There seems to be no room for doubt 
that the popular majority against sectarian schools will be 
even more pronounced than before. Thus fortified, the 
Greenway government will persist in its refusal to obey 
the Dominion decree, and there will follow a square test of 
strength ; unless, indeed, the Dominion government shall 
recede, It is certainly difficult to see how it can coerce a 
sovereign peopke into the surrender of their convictions 
And it cannot afford to provoke such a war of races and 
religions as would inevitably follow an attempt in that 
direction—a war which would reach the remotest corner of 
The Mauni- 
tobans are undoubtedly right in their position ; they are, 


the Dominion and endanger its very existence. 


moreover, resolute and relf-reliant, and we shall be <lis:p- 
pointed if they do not maiftain successfully the cause for 
which they stand. 


The Relief of the Treasury. 


THE chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., is 
admirably qualified 


~ 


for the responsibil- 
ities of the House 
leadership. He was 
a member of ‘the 
committee in the 
Fifty - first Con 
gress, and relin 
quished the place 
in faver of Mr. 
Reed at the begin 
ning of the Fifty 
second Coneress. 


His voice is wenk, 





and he is not of 
commanding pres 
ence, but what he 
lacks in these re 
HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR. 
Photograph by ©. M. Bell made up by his 


spects is more than 


wide information, his prudence, alertness, and sobriety of 
judgment. He is thoroughly in sympathy with the pro 
tective policy and sound principles of finance, and his 
influence will be consistently exerted in behalf of all desir- 
able legislation on these subiects. 

Che first bill matured by the Ways and Means Commit 
tee, and passed by the House, is to be regarded as purely 
an emergency measure. It is designed solely to meet the 
crisis which the President declared to exist in his ** calam- 
itv’ message—to furnish the money needed for the expenses 
of the government, without trenching on the gold reserve 
or the greenbacks which had been redeemed in gold. In 
the preparation of the bill the Republicans waived for the 
moment their protection principles, and they made this 
concession in the hope that the President would be equally 
patriotic in putting his own objections behind him. They 
have taken the tariff law of 1894 as a basis, and, according 
to the importations for thit year, the new bill will add 
forty million dollars annually to the revenues. Of this 
sum, twelve million dollars will be derived from duties on 
raw wools, fourteen million dollars on manufactures of 
wool, and fourteen million dollars additional from the hori 
zontal increase on the remaining schedules, except sugar 
which is not Changed, and lumber, the duty on which will 
be sixty per cent. of the McKinley tariff rate. The bill is 
limited to two and a half years, the expectation being that 
within that time the Republicans will be in full power and 
able to revise the tariff on their own lines. There is some 
excuse for the feeling manifested by some Republicans that 
the party ought to have insisted upon the protective prin- 
ciple and left the responsibility for the present financial 
trouble where it properly belongs, without taking into a 
count the probable refusal of the President toapprove a meas- 
ure embodying that particular principle, but the country un 
derstands the motive which governed the majority in their 
netion, and its approval may be safely relied upon The 
Democrats of the House opposed the bill by a solid vote, 
being unable to ri above purtisan considerations, even 
when contronted by a constantly increasing treasury deficit, 
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The other bill for the relief of the treasury authorizes 
the sale of three-per-cent. bonds and certificates of indebt 
edness, the former redeemable after five years, and the lat 
ter after three years. The proceeds of the bond sales are to 
be applied exclusively to the redemption of United States 
legal-tender notes, and nothing in the act shall be construed 
to repeal the law forbidding the further retirement of 
greenbacks. The issue of certificates of indebtedness is 
limited to fifty million dollars. A considerable number of 
Republicans opposed this bill on the ground that it was 
contrary to the party policy, while the Populists opposed 
it because it practically approved the action of the Presi- 


dent in selling bonds unnecessarily 


Security of American Citizenship. 

Tuk official correspondence in reference to the Armenian 
outrages recently submitted to Congress, shows that the 
American minister, Mr, Ter- 
rell, has maintained with com 
mendable vigor the rights and 
interests of American citizens 
in the Turkish empire.  Sec- 
retary Oiney, too, appears to 
have acted with great decis 
ion of purpose as to the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of 
the domiciliary rights of 
naturalized American citizens 





who have been subjected to 
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Turkish intrusion, Referring 
to the fact that the Turkish govertiment has frequently 
assumed to imprison citizens of the United States on crimi- 
nal charges, and denied the right of the agents of this 
government to their punishment, Mr. Olney says : 


* A fruitful source of such assertion of authority is found in the case 
of persons of Armenian origin naturalized in the United States and re- 
turning within the territorial jurisdiction of Turkey under circumstances 
suggesting their complicity in the revolutionary schemes alleged # be 
rife in Asia Minor. Holding, as it must and should, that no distinetion 
can exist under the statutes of the United States between native and 
naturalized citizens, so that it is asx clearly the right and duty of shis 
government to extend the full measure of its protection to the one as to 
the other ; and seeing that by our laws our ministers and consuls have 
express jurisdiction over charges of insurrection and rebellion when 
committed in the foreign country by Ameriean citizens as well as over 
lesser offenses of a similar character, this government is unable to forego 
its right in the premises, and cannot rejinquish jurisdiction over any 
citizen, even though after naturalization he return to his uative land and 
identify himself with its political conspirators.” 


This is a timely reassertion of the doctrine so enphat 
ically laid down by Secretary Marcy in the Kotza case, and 
so uniformly maintained by this government, and it) seems 
to have had its intended effect upon the Turkish authori 
ties. In one notable case in which they had convicted and 
sentenced a naturalized American for alleged membership 
in a revolutionary society they were not enly compelled 
to surrender the prisoner under «a peremptory demand from 
Mr. Terrell, but also to dismiss the official who had con 
ducted the trial in plain disregard of every consideration 
of fair play. It is gratifving to find that the administra- 
tion has come at last to appreciate its responsibility for the 
protection of the invielability of American citizenship. 


Goldwin Smith’s Timely Words. 


Tue letter of Professor Goldwin Smith, published in the 
London S turday Rericir afew day s before Mr. Cleveland star® 
tled two continents by his bellicose assertion of the Monroe 
doctrine as he understands it. Was not, of course, designed 
to meet any special emergency, but it has undoubtedly 
served a useful purpose in enlightening British opinion as 
to the real American temper concerning foreign aggres 
sions. Professor Smith declares that the Monroe doctrine 
has in it nothing of vulgar ambition or rapacity ; it simply 
‘imports that the New World shall be free from interfer 
ence on the part of the Old World ; that it shall be allowed 
to follow its own destinies, and to work out its own civiliza 
tion.” Its strength lies in the fact that it has never been 
invoked for selfish ends. | Professor Smith says on this 
point : 

Of mere territorial aggrandizement [have never in thirty years of 
intercourse detected the slightest desire in the American br. ast The 
Americans refused San Domingo, they refused St Thomas, they 
vould very likely have refused Alaska if they could have done it wit! 
out offending Russia, who had been their friend in the Civil War. The 
land hunger, economical or political, fled with slavery But the Mor 
roe sentiment as to the independence of the continent has always 
seemed tome to be strong, and strong L believe it would be found by 
any ove who should venture to defy it. It showed its force in the fixed 
resolution to eject Louis Napoleon and bis Latin empire from Mexico, 
while the Americans have never betrayed any disposition to annex 


Mexico themselves, easy as the acquisition would probably be. Noth 


ng seems to be more certain than that Canada, if she were independ 
ent and chose so to remain, might rest in perfect: security by the side 
of her mighty neighbor. Opinion in the United States is even divided 
as to the expedi: ney of admitting her to the Union If she is the ob 
ject of any hostile feeling on the part of the Americans, it is not as an 
independent territory, but as the outpost and the entering wedge of 


European interference with the American continent.’* 


Jobn Bull may possibly not be able to understand this 
spirit of good neighborhood and absence of greed on the 
part of Americans, so sharply in contrast with his own 
rapacious lust of territory, but he may find it profitable to 
study the present situation in the light of the facts here 
presented, Further on Professor Smith gives his British 


ye | 


readers a hint to which it certainly will be well for them to 
give attention: ** The Republican party in the United States 
which saved the Union,” he says, ‘‘is the national party 
and the party of American aspirations. At present it is 
out of power, but apparently it is on the point of return- 
ing to power ; and if it does return, Englishmen will prob- 
ably find American government in regard to national ques 
tions more resohite and more continental in its policy than 
it is at present.” There can be no question as to the accu- 
racy of this statement. With a Republican President and 
Congress, there will be no hauling down of the American 
flag anywhere ; but neither will there be any intemperate 
and irritating assertions of claims which have no justifica- 
tion in fact. 


_-? 
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« MEN* AND *THINGS*® 


‘This passeth veer by yeer and day by day 

Tue Elizabethan Stage Society of London has just given 
a unique performance of ** The Comedy of Errors” in the 
historic hall of Gray’s Inn, where it was originally per- 
formed three hundred years ago. The stage customs of the 
days of Elizabeth were adhered to as closely as possible, 
and it must have been a pleasant hour or two for the im- 
aginative man in the audience, sitting between the pareled 
walls and bencath the old oaken gallery—so little changed 
since Shakespeare’s day — watching that old-time farce- 
comedy, given in its early manner and with its original 
simple accessories. The performers entered into the spirit 
of the occasion, too, and—an unusual thing to be able to 
say of amateurs—added to its pleasure and value. Many 
of us who saw the very excellent production last vear of 
Ben Jonson's * Silent Woman” can understand not only’ 
the peculiar interest which attaches to such performances, 
but their value to those interested in the drama ; and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Sargeant’s success last year will tempt 
him to an annual revivalof some Elizabethan play. Though 
unfortunately it will be impossible for him to do it at 
Gray’s Inu 


A 


The recent appointment of Mr. W. 'T. Courthope to the 
chair of poetry at Oxford has aroused a good deal of a hub- 
bub among the partisans of various unsuccessful candi- 
dates, and every minor poet in England and several major 
ones (if such there be) are feeling some of the discomforts 
of disappointment ; fora sinecure of two bundred pounds 
aveur is not to be despised by any maker of verses—or by 
any man of betters, for that matter. Mr. Ceurthepe is 
known chiefly as a biographer of Addison, an editor of 
several velumes of verse, and the author of at least one ; 
and thirty years ago he won the ** Newdigate ” with his 
poem on fhe * Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Shakespeare.” | doubt if his qualifications for the posi- 
tion will carry out fitly the tradition of such of his prede- 
cessors as Palgrave, Shairp, Keble, and Matthew Arnold, 
but his appointment is by no means so ridiculous as some 
of Henley’s and Watson’s friends would have us think. 

I should like to question Mr. John Hare as to that very 
conspicuous stage ** property ” in ‘* The Notorious Mrs, 
Ebbsmith,” the steve, that plays so important a part in the 
third act at the Palazzo Arconati. What peculiar attri 
butes is it supposed tO possess, that, though seeming |y 
filled with tire, Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Terry, and other 
members of the company lean against it, loll upon it, and 
otherwise treat it as a non-conductor of heat ? This ques 
tion is asked in no trivial mood, for though | am aware of 
the cool temperament of most porcelain stoves, the veri 
similitude of the most important scene in the play depend 
upon the realization by the audience that this partieulai 
porcelain stove is def, and the impression is vecy vaguely 
if at all, given by Mr, Hare’s apparently fire-proof com 
pany. This is rather a small thing to cavil at, but it com 
pletely marred for me an otherwise admirable performance 
of a strong and intensely interesting play. 


Sir Henry Irving is a very amiable gentleman, but i 
never care to press too hard on amiability, so | have waited 
for his departure from New York to tell this story, which 


I take from one of Fitzgerald’s delightful letters to Fanny 


Kemble, of which mention was made last week, lelling 
of one of his infrequent visits to London town, he says: * f 


looked in at the famous Lyceum Hamlet, and soon had 
looked and heard enough, It was incomparably the worst 
I had ever witnessed, from Covent Garden down to a 
country barn, When he got to * Something too much of 
this,’ | called out from the pit door where | stood, ‘A good 
deal too much? and not long after returned to my solitary 


inn.” 


lL have a little joke to tell that comes from an up-town 
club, the name of which | refrain from mentioning, Two 
clubmen were having an animated discussion over what 
Botticelli was. To them entered a third clabman who was 
appealed to immediately “Say, Brown, ¢x Botticelli a 
wine?” “No, of course not; it’s a cheese replied the 
supient Brown. “1 told you so,” said clabman nomber 
on And clubman number two became dejected at the 
thoughts of his own ignorance, Lovis EVAN SHTPMAN, 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A TALE OF LOVE 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 


x=LV. 
THE GUILLOTINE, 
E FOURNIER found a com- 
fortable bed at the Black 
slept. Physical 
worn out. It 


Eagle and 
nature was 
would have rested on a stone 
pillow. Soldiers sleep on the 
hardest couch and under the 
coldest sky. De Fournier 

had only time to get out of 
his boots and fling off his jacket before he became oblivious to 
all the world. 

He did not see, even in his dreams, the sad sight of his dear 
friend, the Duke de Louvet, and the faithful Joseph going to 
their death. Lying down at daybreak, de Fournier slept on un- 
til long after noon, at which hour Joseph and his master were 
led forth from their cells in the Conciergerie, with other mar- 
tyrs of the revolution, to their last sleep of all. 

There had been no leave-taking to distress the two heroes, the 
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duke and Joseph. 


None of their friends or relatives had been 


informed of the day or hour of their execution. 


‘* It is well,” said the duke ; ‘‘ they would have suffered more 


than we do, Joseph.” 


‘* Yes, Monsieur le Duc, it is better as it is.’ 


. . 


‘* Joseph, you are a brave man ; you will meet yeur reward 


in heaven.” 
**Thank you, monsieur,’ 


’ 


said Joseph; ‘I am content. I 


have your approval, and we go on our last journey together.” 
‘* Two true friends,” said the duke, with a tremor in his voice 


that he could not control. 


‘¢ Yes, monsieur ; there never was a time when you were not 


my best friend.” 
‘“Thank you, Joseph,’ 


, 


said the duke, taking his servant’s 


hand as they passed down the stairway into the court-yard. 
Here the prisoners behind the railings on both sides, men and 
women, beut their heads, and some knelt down in prayer. 
‘*T am glad Mathilde is not here,” said the duke ; ‘‘ I am glad 


they have not told my wife.” 
‘* Yes, dear monsieur,” said Joseph. 


**T have no wife nor 


child. It is kind that they let me attend you to the last—these 
men who are otherwise so cruel.” 

‘* They are mad, Joseph, mad,” said the duke. ‘‘ One of these 
days they will be eaten up by their successors, who will be mad- 
der than they.” 

‘* We are wanted now,” said Joseph, as Sanson, the chief 
priest of the guillotine, standing amidst his assistants, pointed 
to the stools upon which they were to sit while they were pre- 
pared for the tumbrels, that were already drawn up in the outer 
prison yard, awaiting their passengers. 

The duke, bowing to the fierce-looking attendants of Sanson, 
took his seat. Within 
a few moments the hair of both fell from the shears of the bar- 
bers of ‘* Louisette,” and the duke’s high collars were cut down, 
so as to leave his neck open for the easier and more certain fall 
of the knife. 

Then the hands of the prisoners were tied behind them, and 
they were moved forward through the gates into the outer prison 
yard. 

There was some commotion of preparation, confusion of voices 


Joseph was permitted to sit by his side, 
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and command, backing of horses, and selecting 
of numbers. The order of procession was, how- 
ever, quic!:lvy arranged. The gates were opened. 
Here was posted an advance and a rear guard 
of irvoops. The former fell into fours and 
inarched. The rear guard awaited the tum 
brels. They were received with inhuman shouts 
an l yells by a vast concourse of men and wo nen; 
intoxicated with morbid emotions, drunk with 
homicidal mania, vengeful, miserable wretches, 
flinging up their bare arms, dancing and yelling 
the Carmavnole ; women with breasts bared to 
the sharp air that was bleak and cutting, despite 
the sunshine that glittered upon the keen blades 
of the troops and spotted the ends of pikes with 
star-like glints of light in which there were 
splashes of red. It was a wild, mixed, motley 
crowd, with flying hair and red caps, with tri 
color ribbons and rags of every hue ; with young 
women, almost girls, who might have been beau 
tiful but for their distorted features: with grim, 
raw-boned amazons, and gaunt, lantern-jawed 
men in every kind of costume, cocked hats and 
round, tall hats and no hats, and armed with 
muskets, pikes, scythes, swords, and here and 
there a pitchfork. 

‘* Permit my friend Joseph to go first,” plead- 
ed the duke, as Sanson laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘ Take my snuff-box, monsieur, as a 
souvenir of this last concession ; it is in my 
waistcoat ; they were good enough to leave it.” 

‘*T want none of your snuff-box,” said San- 
son. ‘Is this your friend ¢” 

Joseph, with a bow, passed on, the two men 
looking into each other’s eyes as the servant 
went forward. 

“You are the best of us, Joseph,” said the 
duke ; ‘‘ say a good word for me in that other 
land.” 

He had barely finished the sentence, as it 
seemed to him, gazing into the world beyond 
with a penitent and faithful hop, when Jo 
seph’s devoted head rolled inte Sanson’s basket, 
and the duke was assisted up the steps, amidst 
cries of ‘‘ A mort les aristocrates !! * Mort aux 
tyrans !” * Vive la république 

The fine old man, bound as he was, came 
down from heaven to earth for a moment, and 
faced the yelling crowd with defiant eyes and 
scornful lips. 

‘* Let him speak,” shouted a hundred voices. 
** Let bim cry for mercy !” 

There was a sudden lull. 

** Man cries for mercy to God,” said the duke, 
**not to fiends. Vive la France !” 

‘The next moment the duke was the happiest 
man of all that writhing crowd - he was dead. 


” 


XLVI. 
DE FOURNIER MEETS AN UNEXPECTED ALLY AT 
THE BLACK EAGLE. 

PIERRE GRAPPIN had a humble lodging at 
the Black Eagle, and helped the master of the 
ancient tavern in his business. He had seen de 
Fournier come in, and had recognized him, in 
spite of his rags and the blood and mud upon 
his garments 

It was natural, therefore, that de Fournier 
shoultl find Pierre at hand when he woke, late 
in the afternoon, and in pain. Happily, his 
wounds were of no particular account. Pierre 
had asked permission to wait upon the new- 
comer. 

* Are you much hurt ?” he said, as de Four- 
nier turned over and groaned. 

‘* Not so much as you have been, my friend,” 
said de Fournier, staring at Pierre’s terrible 
face. 

** You don’t know me 7?” 

**No ; yet your voice seems familiar.” 

‘*Tt was once ; my face also.” 

**God !” exclaimed de Fournier, dragging 
himself into a sitting posture. ‘It cannot be 
Pierre !” 

“* Yes, it can,” said Pierre ; ‘*and it is.” 

‘** My dear fellow !” said de Fournier. 

‘They gave me a mask, you see, those 
gendarmes on horseback.” 

‘Dear old Pierre, we will yet give them 
masks that don’t speak.” 

‘You are sanguine,” said Pierre. ‘' There is 
only one way now.” 

** What is that ?”’ 

** The way out of Paris.” 

** What, emigration ?”’ 

** No: retreat.” 

** Desert Paris !” 

** No; fly from hell,” said Pierre. 

** Yet you are here /” 

*T am alone; my sister, thank God, is in 
England. I shall join her, when you and yours 
are safe.” 

** And you are thinking of that ””’ 

** Yes ; to wait over yonder for better times.’ 

‘**] would rather die fighting,” said de Four- 
nier 

‘* What is the good of fighting ? You might 
as well fire small shot at a thunderbolt. Fight 
for one thing, Monsieur de Fournier—to get 
away, and come back with the white flags that 


are gatuering for victory.” 
** Ah, Pierre, I don’t care to join the foreign 
enemies of brance; 1 would rather hide my 
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head until the storm is over than ride side by 
side with the Austrian. Meanwhile, however, 
good Pierre, lam lame, I think ; and I know I 
am hungry.’ 

The dark old chamber was soon steaming like 
a hospital ward with hot water and lotion, its 
solitary table loaded with lint and plaster, and, 
by-an I-bv. redolent of coffee, and, later, of to 
bacco. Pierre washed his former patron and 
friend—washed and patched him, and dressed 
his hair and trimmed his beard. Then he gave 
him his breakfast and lighted his pipe, and made 
him a man again, with—for the time being, 
it must be admitted—a good deal of limp in 
his right leg, which was both cut and badly 
bruised. He said nothing of what had taken 
place that morning in the Place de la Greve, 
but devoted his time to advising de Fournier to 
get out of France. Laroche would never leave 
him so long as he remained in Paris. He could 
not hope to defeat Grébauval and Laroche 
Pierre knew all about the duchess and her 
daughter being at the H5tel de Fournier ; but 
it was news to him that de Fournier had mar 
ried Mathilde. He found intense satisfaction 
in listening to de Fournier’s account of the 
flight to St. Germain, and the marriage and 
the sojourn at the Hermitage ; but he gnashed 
his teeth when the story ended in the capture at 
Honfleur. 

** You see, monsieur, it is impossible to con- 
tend against Laroche and Grébauval. You 
were willing to take ship for England then ; 
why not now ?” 

‘*There was less excuse then, perhaps, than 
there is now,” replied de Fournier ; ‘* but one 
can only drift with the tide.” 

‘*T have known the time when you preferred 
to swim against it,” said Pierre. ‘* Mind you, 
the Black Eazle is no longer the safe place it 
was. Spies and police-agents are drawing their 
nets over every pool, and through every dip in 
the most private streams. You will be wise in 
getting out of this.” 

**T have thoucht of that, Pierre.” 

** Where will you go 7” 

“To my wife, Pierre.” 

“To your wife ?” 

“Yes : I xnow a few secrets of the Hotel de 
Fournier.” 

Half an hour later de Fournier sallied forth. 
He had better have waited until it was dark. 
Unless, perchance, Fate had ordained it other- 
wise. In the street, outside the yard of the 
Black Eagle, he met, almost face to face, a 
company of gendarmes, accompanied by La 
roche and followed by a number of curious 
spectators. The officers had been investigating 
the locality. De Fournier had left several 
loungers in the Black Eagle yard, three of them 
members of the White Buttons: others stran 
gers to him, one of them talking earnestly to 
Pierre, who, as were several of the others, was 
armed. Pierre was leaning on a formidable 
pike. De Fournier, as he went out, wondered 
whether this was a pretense of republican fer- 
vor or a real defense against it. 

Laroche fixed his keen eyes upon de Fournier 
almost the moment he appeared outside the 
Black Eagle gateway. De Fournier also saw 
Laroche. Both drew their swords simultane- 
ously, but as Laroche advanced with his guard 
de Fournier wisely retreated. He dashed into 
the yard at a’run. In an instant he had the 
loungers at his back. Before a word could be 
spoken the two forces were at each other's 
throats. The gendarmes had no time to prime 
their muskets ; they came on with the bayonet 
In less than no time a dozen of them were hors 
de combat 

‘Up the stairway to the roof !” said Pierre, 
backing, with de Fournier, to a dark open door 
way. ‘ Totheroof! There are timbers across 
the street ; make for the Luxembourg.” 

De Fournier slipped into the passage and be- 
gan to ascend. 

\fter him !” commanded Laroche, leading 
the way, but pulled up sharply by Pierre. 

‘here was only room for one inside the pas 
sage. Only one or two could combat for the 
entrance. The first man fell back with a thrust 
of Pierre’s pike, and Laroche found himself in 
the breach. 

** Give way in the name of the law !” he said, 
pointing his sword at Pierre’s breast. 

“Give way! not a bit of it, you bloody- 
minded ruffian!” yelled Pierre, with an ugly 
thrust at Laroche. 

Laroche staggered, but came up again with 
the boldness of a wounded lion, Pierre fell upon 
him with a roar, as a tiger might, and literally 
pinned him to the earth. Drawing his pike- 
head from the prostvate body, he jumped upon 
it and stabbed it again. Then he flourished 
his pike aud srowled, and looked so much like 
the devil hiriself that the combatants fell back 
and were silent, as if by mutual consent, in 
presence cf this weird, overwhelming spectacle 
Pierre’s face literally grinned ; it was hideous. 
No one jsemed inclined to approach him, either 
to contend against him or rescue Laroche, who 
gaspe.! nis last while they stood still, fascinated 
by his grim assailant, Then some one shouted, 
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“ Fire upon him from the street !” and such of 
the gendarmes as could move dashed into the 
street, to take their chance of a pot-shot at de 
Fournier as he climbed forth upon the roof 

Pierre turned Laroche over with his pike, as 
if the government agent had been carrion, and 
spat upon him. 

* Messicurs,” he said; turning to the lookers 
on, the /iving and the dying, ** God is good !” 

With which remark he shouldered his pike 
and disappeared within the dark entry. 

De Fournier had made his way to a narrow 
door on the upper story. Here was a short 
ladder. He mounted it, and came out upon a 
wide parapet or gutter-way, walked along it 
a short distance, and reconnoitred. He could 
hear voices in the street below They were 
evidently the voices of his pursuers. He climb 
ed a slanting roof between two chimneys. On 
the other side he saw a narrow street, the houses 
in whi_-h, here and there, appeared to be prop- 
ped with supporting timbers. It was an old 
fashioned street. It had balconies and veran 
das and wooden shutters ; and here and there 
a house with a court-yard, and here and there 
a tradesman’s sign. He selected, as a desirable 
point of escape, a balk of timber that was 
stretched between a house a few yards farther 
up the street and one of a better class of build- 
ings with a large balcony in front of it. If he 
could swing across the timber he might drop 
into the balcony, and so to the street ; or, bar 
ring that, even find his way through the house, 
if it were as empty as it appeared to be. 

He made his way along the roofs until he 
came to the plank or balk of timber. He climb 
ed down to it and looked into the street. Not 
asound broke upon the general stillness. He 
could hear shouts that seemed to be far away. 
He launched himself forth upon the planking, 
feet downward, making bis way hand over 
hand. He had hardly made his first movement 
toward the other end of the street, when there 
dashed into it the men who had left the Black 
Eagle yard to take their chance of shooting the 
fugitive from the street. 

\ dozen pairs of eyes saw him at once. A 
dozen voices cried, ‘Shoot him!” And as de 
Fournier swung himself over the spot w here he 
had intended to make for the balcony below, 
several musket-shots awoke the dull echoes of 
the place, and de Fournier dropped into the bal- 
cony and disappeared from view. 

At the same moment there appeared, at the 
edge of the parapet from which de Fournier 
had climbed, the figure of Pierre, heroic against 
the fading light of the afternoon. He stood up- 
rigl.t, as if he had been on the safest ground, 
his pike in his left hand, his right hand, with 
clinched fist, threatening the crowd. 

* Cowards !” he shouted, in his big, clear 
voice. ‘* Scum !” 

Then, as suddenly as he had appeared, Pierre 
Was zone. 

* After him !” shouted the men in the street, 
as Laroche had shouted when de Fournier dis- 
appeared in the Black Eagle yard. 


XLVII. 
IN THE LION’S DEN. 


IT was a spacious balcony. At some time or 
other fair ladies might have sat there to see gal 
lant processions pass along the narrow, pict 
uresque street below. 

De Fournier staggered as he anded here. 
The bullets of two of his assailants bad shot 
away his hat. Otherwise he was untouched 
He ran his hands over his body inquiringly. 
The scramble across the street hand over hand 
had strained his muscles ; but there was no 
blood upon his clothes. He had the use of all 
his limbs. Unfortunately, he had dropped his 
sword. He had a powerful knife in his belt, 
which Pierre had given him. He drew this and 
looked around him. First he glanced at the 
distance to the ground. This was too great 
for a drop with anything like safety. Nor were 
there any means of climbing down 

He peered into the room that gave upon the 
balcony. It was a large, square apartment. 
The window was open. He wondered if it 
would be wise to enter. There was a broad, old 
oak seat beneath the window. He might do 
worse than try his fortune here. While he was 
hesitating shouts came up from the street be 
low. They must be his pursuers, he thought. 
This decided him. He leaped lightly upon the 
old oak seat, and thence to the floor. 

A large, wainscotted room. No doorways ap- 
parent, They were, no doubt, either for secrecy 
or artistic effect, part of the wainscotting. Two 
large maps covered a part of the walls, one of 
France, the other of Europe. A hat and cloak 
hung upopa peg close by. At one end of the 
room were seats, a massive table with papers 
scattered about, and a tall arm-chair ; at the 
other a rail was fixed, with side bars, as if for 
witnesses or prisoners. The whole place hac a 
magisterial appearance, 

A judge’s room ¢ said de Fournier, as if 
asking himself a question, ‘* Or a commissary 
of police ¢ 1 had better get out of this,” 

He looked about for a door, but could find 
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none. Then he went to the table and examined 
the papers. 
“Greébauval’s room !” he exclaimed, ‘* ?m 


lost !" at the same time drawing his knife from 
its leathern case and buttoning his coat across 
his chest. 

\lmost at the same moment a door opened 
He turned round. It 


was Grebauval who had entered the room. 


and closed with a catch 


‘Grcéebauval !” exclaimed de Fournier. 


‘De Fournier !” responded Greébauval. ** And 
it is you whom the patriot citizens are hunt- 
ing %” 

\s he spoke the cries in the street came loud 
and noisily in at the open window, 

* [have that honor,” said de Fournier. ‘* They 
are your comrades.” 

* They are looking for your body ; but some 
of our patriot soldiers have not learned to shoot 
as Well as they will with a little more practice, ” 
said Grébauval. 

“Tt ita pity you do not train them upon the 
enemies of France,” said de Fournier, not think 
ing much about what he was saying, but watch 
ing every movement of his enemy, who drew 
his sword. 

**}] must come to their assistance,” he said. 

The sounds in the street stopped. 

‘They are coming round by the stairway,” 
said Grebauval. 

De Fournier began to edge for the window, 

* No, citizen ; not that way. Your hour has 
come, Lam yvoing to kill you. Better die on 
my sword than be torn to pieces by the mob.” 

Grébauval was livid. He looked devilish. 

**Give me a sword,” said de Fournier. ‘* Do 
not add my murder to your other crimes.” 

** What is the good of a sword to you ?” said 
Grébauval, intercepting de Fournier’s move 
ment toward the window, and approaching him 
with a tigerish look in his eyes. ‘* Don’t you 
remember when we once before crossed swords ¢ 
A combat of your own seeking—an assassination 
it might have been, for you did not know that 
a civilian was also master of the gentleman’s 
Weapon.” 

De Fournier remembered it only too well. 

‘If my father was your father, as they say, 
you gave signs of his gallant blood for once, and 
that was when you gave me back my sword.” 

*Curse you and your father !” exclaimed 
Grebauval. ‘It is God’s righteous judgment 
upon you both that I kill you,” and he advanced 
slowly upon de Fournier, without raising his 
feet from the floor; gliding toward him, grip- 
ping his sword, but with a hand trembling with 
suppressed passion. 

‘Since you are the better swordsman,” said 
de Fournier, not willing to die ignominiously, 
‘‘and claim to be a gentleman, at least give 
yourself the satisfaction of killing me honor 
ably—make it a duel to the death, but give me 
a sword.” 

While de Fournier was speaking Grébauval 
was peculiarly conscious of his opponent’s eyes, 
which were fixed, not upon his, but upon his 
mouth, for it is there the fighting man looks for 
the forecasted action of his enemy. 

** T have lived for this day,” said Grébauval : 
‘have prayed for it at the grave of my mother 

prayed to heaven and to hell ; have given my 


soul for it. Curse you !” Grébauval hissed the 
words between his teeth, his eyes blazing with 
a fury which he endeavored to control. 

Then, suddenly catching at the exposed breast 
of de Fournier, who bad hitherto kept his right 
arm in somethin ¢ of a position of defense which 
mizht mean a possible seizure of Grébauval’s 
sword-arm, he lunged with tremendous force 
upon his opponent : 

Quick as lightning, and with the keen-sight- 
edness of aman who has come through many 
terrible chances by courage and audacity, de 
Fournier crouched as Grébauval flung himself 
forward, and caught his assailant by his sword 
wrist—caught him, happily, with his right hand, 
and after a short struggle twisted Grébauval’s 
arm almost out of its socket. His sword fell 
with a clatter upon the floor. 

Above the noise of the struggle came the 
shouts of a mob on the stairs. De Fournier, let 
ting his assailant fall, took his knife in his right 
hand. Grébauval reached out his left hand for 
his sword, and with a herculean effort got upon 
his feet. De Fournier, without a word, seized 
him by the throat and stabbed him to death, 
flinging him to the ground with a thud that 
shook the room. 

De Fournier was moved by no feeling of re 
venge. Self-preservation was his impulse. The 
shouts of the mob passed by the door and went 
farther along the corridors. He thrust his 
knife into its sheath and was already upon the 
window-seat, intending to risk a leap into the 
street, when the door through which Grébauval 
had entered swung open once more, and clicked 
back with a sound like the snap of a pistol, His 
hand upon bis knife, de Mournier turned to 
meet the avxious gaze of Jaffray Ellicott. 

**My God, it’s you!” exclaimed the young 
fellow. 

‘Jaffray |” said de Fournier, coming down 
from the seat, 
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** You’ve killed him,” said Jaffray. 

‘*To save my own life.” 

‘“*T know.” 

** Will you help me ?” 

‘* To the death,” Jaffray replied. 

** Quick, then,” said the count ; ‘‘strip him.” 

De Fournier at once began to untie the tri 
color sash and unbutton the deputy’s coat. 

“You will personate him?’ said Jaffray 
“It is an inspiration! Fortune is with you. 
Here are his hat and cloak.” 

Jaffray took down from their peg on the wall 
the deputy’s gray cloak and three-cornered hat 
with its familiar cockade, and flung them to 
the count. 

Already de Fournier was half undressed. It 
was an easy matter for him, he had been so 
torn about and rendered buttonless, 

To get into the dead man’s vest and coat and 
sash was the work of a few minutes ; to change 
pantaloons was a more difficult task. 

‘The change must be complete,” said de 
Fournier, breathless with excitement ; ‘* and 
the beasts are coming back.” 

**T will stop them,” said Jaffray, rushing to 
the other side of the room and disappearing by 
the door through which, a day or two previ 
ously, Grébauval had conducted Laroche. 

As he dragged the body free from its nan- 
keen breeches de Fournier heard Jaffray direct 
ing the crowd to proceed in another direction, 
and the mob passed by the door. 

It was a daring piece of strategy. Jaffray 
was back again in a few minutes. The ways of 
the Grébauval hotel and bureau, were fortu- 
nately, complicated. 

‘**And now to dress him,” said de Fournier, 
pulling the dead man into a sitting attitude. 

At last the ghastly work was done. A mob 
in the street could be heard planting a ladder 
against the balcony, the top rung of it near the 
window. The pursuers did not know whose 
balcony they were about to scale. 

“Sit at the desk,” said Jaffray ; ‘this is his 
chair. Let them enter. They know how bit- 
terly cool he could be on oceasions. Let them 
think they shot him. Tap three times on this 
panel and I will come to you. I hear footsteps 
on the outer stair. Laroche may come by way 
of the Palais de Justice, and he would be famil 
iar with this habit of the deputy. Now, my 
friend, to prove that you are a good actor.” 

Jaffray left the room. De Fournier, as Gré- 
bauval, took up a pen and bent over some 
papers on the desk. His hand trembled, and 
his heart beat wildly. It was with difficulty 
that he could sit still, as the noises of the ap- 
proaching crowd increased, and the three-cor- 
nered hat of a gendarme appeared above the 
last rung of the ladder. 

(To be continued.) 


General [liles’s Hair-= 
breadth Escapes. 


THE commander of the armies of the United 
States is no play soldier. The commander-in 
chef, who must always be the President, under 
our Constitution, is rarely a soldier of any kind. 
But the **‘ major-general, commanding,” as the 
gallant Nelson Appleton Miles now officially 
descriles himself, has endured in his own per 
son most of the hardships, and experienced at 
first hand nearly all the perils that the humblest 
subaltern under his command, even ‘* the high 
private in the rear rank,” has been or is likely 
to be called on to bear. That, too, without 
being bred to be a soldier. 

Alexander and Cesar and Napoleon were 
strategists as well as conquerors. They didn’t 
risk their own lives to any great extent, but di 
rected the battle from a convenient  hill-top. 
The great Marlborough, who seemed to bear a 
charmed life, won fight after fight by the tre 
mendous courage he inspired in his men, when 
they were hard beset, by galloping down their 
ranks amid astorm of lead, or leading the charge 
at the head of his body guard, sabring the enemy 
as though he delighted in the clash of metal and 
the gush of blood. Miles is more like Marlbor 
ough. It was said of General Lord Wolseley, 
then Sir Garnet Wolseley, that the severest 
wound he received in bis famous Egyptian cam- 
paign was sustained when he fell off his camel 
intothe yielding desert sands! Nosuch jest could 
ever be circulated at the expense of General 
Miles. 

[ had the pleasure, not very long ago, of hear- 
ing General Miles describe in his own terse, ex- 
pressive but unemotional way, two famous oc- 
casions on which he was in imminent personal 
peril of bis life. This is the way he told of it 
all, as if it were a mere nothing, only an inci- 
dent in a soldier’s life. We were sitting face to 
face as I jotted down the notes from which | 
will endeavor to reproduce his laiguage, sep- 
arated by a broad table on which he was all 
the while reading reports from his subordinates 
on Governor’s Island ; now jotting down a pen 
ciled memorandum, and now raising that hand 
some grizzled hea 1 of his as the vividness of his 
recollection brought back before him the lower- 
ing skies, the cold, brown, stony hills, the rattle 
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of harness, and the sullen faces of his red Indian 
foes. 

‘* Sitting Bull intended to kill me under a flag 
of truce, as the Modocs did Canby, in the a 


1 
tumn of °76. It was on Cedar Creek, in Montana, 
north of the Yellowstone. We were about a 
thousand yards apart, he with his Sioux and I 
with my soldiers. We were moving slowly 
toward his position when he asked for an iuter- 
view. 

**When this request was brought to me by 
one of his young men IT halted my troops, with 
my infantry and artillery in position. I had 
three hundred soldiers, all told, and he had a 
thousand warriors. I sent him word that six 
of our side would meet 
six of his half way be 
tween the two lines. I 
took an officer and four 
men and advanced. 
He met me with five 
warriors. Our consul 
tation began. 

**By-and-by, as we 
talked, [noticed a war- 
rior drop carelessly out 
of the Indian lines, 
nearly five hundred 
feetaway, and saunter 
down to where we 
were holding council. 
Presently another slip 
ped away from the 
Indian forces, and, 
wrapped in his robe, 
joined our group. J 
suspected a plot at 
once and determined 
not to be taken off my 
guard. The young 
braves, who had no 
right to be present, 
under our stipulation 
of six to a side, contin 
ued to join us. That 
they carried rifles un 
der their robes I had 
little doubt. I saw 
one of them slip a car- 
bine under Bull’s robe, 
and then I felt that 
the time for action had 
come. Stepping slow- 
ly back a pace or two, 
with my eyes fixed on 
his, I said to Sitting 
Bull, pointing to the 
interlopers, who by 
now numbered fifteen 
ortwenty: 

*** These men are too young for counsel !’ 
His face fell; he saw that the plot was dis 
covered. 

‘**The second of the narrow escapes to which 
you allude occurred in the spring of 1877. Chief 
Lame Deer and his head warriors were cut off 
from his main force. We captured his camp 
on a tributary of the Rosebud, which is a south 
ern tributary of the Yellowstone. His village 
and his herds were surprised and taken, there 
being five hundred head of stock. The inter 
preters called out: ‘ Lay down your arms and 
surrender, and your lives will be spared !" So 
the Indians did lay down their arms. 

** Advancing toward their chief, Lame Deer, 
IT grasped him by the hand in a friendly salute. 
To my great surprise he withdrew his hand on 
the instant, and, grasping his rifle, sprang back 
and presented it full at me. It was too late to 
do more than realize the imminent peril in 
which I stood. 

‘There was the red chief, rifle leveled at my 
heart, finger on trigger, bent on my destruction 
As he fired I 
felt as though the bullet must pierce my heart. 


[ could see his eye on the sight. 


There did not seem to be any help for it. But 
almost automatically | threw myself back and 
to the right. The ball from Lame Deer’s rifle 
at that instant passed in front of me, killing a 
soldier to my left.” 

And the general went on making pencil 
memoranda along the margin of one of his 
post reports, You’d have thought he’d been de 
scribing a scene from a book, instead of a blood 
eurdling episode of his own wonderful career. 

‘There will be other Indian wars,” he went 
on, by and by. * The red men haven’t the buf 
falo, now, but they have cattle to campaign on, 
and they can replenish their stock in any valley. 
Where there are fuel and tinder there'll be fire. 
There are Indian campaigns yet to be fought.” 

Since General Miles, as major-general com 
manding, has taken up his quarters in Wash 
ington, it is talked of by many that he is a tall 
tree in the Presidential timber. His gallant 
bearing, dignified manners, crisp thought, and 
incisive language have served to attract more 
and more attention to his personality. There is 
no more welcome after-dinner speaker in the 
country, no finer figure in any public assem 
blage. On matters of public import, so far as 
he has had occasion to express himself, his views 
have been sound and sensible, 


da politics General Miles is a Republican, but 
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partisan he has never been. He is in the best 
and truest sense an American citizen, solicitous 
always for the maintenance of the national 
honor and the defense of the national interests. 
He is as proud to-day as he has ever been of his 
“rise from the ranks” of civilian life. While 
the officers he now commands were at West 
Point, Nelson A. Miles was learning the rudi- 
ments of commercial life in his uncle’s store in 


Boston JOHN PauL Bocock. 


A Wonderful Memory. 


THE picv.ure given herewith is that of an old 


{ussian peasant woman who some time ago made 





A ANDREJEWVA FEDOSOVA., 


a great sensation in St. Petersburg by the dis- 
play of wonderful feats of memory. lrina An 
drejewva Fedosova, the woman in question, is 
seventy years of age and can neither read nor 
write, but knows by heart over 19,000 legends, 
folk-songs, and poems. These she has rehearsed 
at public recitals, which attracted audiences 
representing the ** best society ” of the Russian 
capital. A writer describes one of these recitals 
as full of picturesque interest. ‘* A little bent 
figure appears, hobbles on to the platform, sits 
down on a chair with hands folded and with 
ered face quite expressionless. Amida hush of 
expectation she begins to speak ; then her face 
brightens, her eyes open widely and sparkle, 
while her voice grows clear and penetrating. 
She looks ten years younger in her enthusiasm, 
as she half speaks, half sings, the legends of her 
youth, tales of great wars, old fairy tales, long- 
lost tragedies or tender love-stories ; while the 
audience, carried away by her strange magnet 
ism, listens spelibound, laughs and weeps at her 
will.” We can well imagine that such an enter- 
tainment has in it infinitely more of realistic 
charm than any theatrical show ever put upon 


the stage. 


People Talked About. 


EVEN the London Saturday Reciew criti 
cises Ambassador Bayard’s recent extraordi- 
nary speeches in England. It says: ** An am 
bassador represents at the court to which he is 
accredited the nation which sends him there, 
and he ought therefore to carefully eschew, dur- 
ing the tenure of his appointinent, all party 
politics. Mr. Bayard was undoubtedly guilty 
of an indiscretion in delivering addresses in 
this country in which he attacked the theory of 
commercial protection, This happens to be the 
policy of one of the two great parties in Amer 
ica ; and to understand something of the feel- 
ings of Mr. Bayard’s countrymen we must im 
agine, if we can, Sir Julian Pauncefote deliver 
ing a lecture, say at Philadelphia, on the prin 
ciple of local autonomy, in which he should 
advocate home rule. The business of ambas 
sadors is to keep clear of platform speeches on 
political subjects.” 

The opening of Biltmore House, the coun 
try seat of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, near 
Asheville, North Carolina, was made « festival 
occasion on Christmas Day and during the fol 
lowing week, For Gays im advance provisions 
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were sent forward in car-loads, and everything 
that could tempt the taste was provided for the 
guests. A Christmas-tree was given to each 
one of the employés on the estate, num berin:: 
between three and five hundred. Barrels of 
mistletoe, wagon-loads of holly, and cart-loads 
of packages were put into this feature, and the 
banquet-hall was crowded with eager, happy 
faces for more than two hours. Mr. Vander- 
bilt could not bave celebrated his first Christ- 
mas in his new home more appropriately than 
in contributing to the happiness of those who 
have had a share in completing it. 

The Prince of Wales appears to have 
pleased about everybody in Great Britain by 
his Christmas message to the New York Wor/d 
expressing confidence that ‘‘the present crisis 
will be arranged in a manner satisfactory to 
both countries,” and that it ‘‘ will be succeeded 
by the same feeling of friendship which has 
existed between them for so many years.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s message that ‘‘ only common sense ” 
is required to prevent a collision over Venezuela 
has found an equally hearty response in the 
public mind. A letter from the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man” as to the Armenian atrocities also at 
tracts attention because of its excoriation of the 
Sultan. ‘* There are,” he says, ** degrees in suf- 
fering, degrees in baseness and villainy among 
men, and both seem to have reached their cli- 
max in the case of Armenia.” 

Owen Wister expected to be a musician be- 
fore ill-health sent him roaming over the West 
ern plains to find both health and material for 
profitable tales of cowboys and Indians.” The 
comic opera, ** Dido and neas,” which he 
composed for the Hasty Pudding Club of Har- 
vard when a youth of twenty, is still regarded 
as a Classic of its kind, and he may write a 
great play when he has exhausted his present 
field, for the art of Charles Kemble and Fanny 
Kemble, his grandmother, is in his veins. Mr. 
Wister is thirty-five years old, a gentleman of 
very elegant leisure, in Philadelphia, and his 
writing is done for aususement. 

Professor Simon Newcomb, of the Naval 
Observatory, is admittedly one of the ablest as- 
tronomers in the world. He is a native of Nova 
Scotia, and was a country school-teacher when, 
a few years before the outbreak of the war, he 
was appointed a computer on the Nautical Al- 
manac, He was appointed to a professorship 
in the navy in 1861, and since that time his tal- 
ents have had abundant recognition. Professor 
Newcomb is described as one of the simplest 
and most modest of men. There is no hint in 
his manner or conversation of the honors be- 
stowed on him, 

A correspondent describes President Cres- 
po, of Venezuela, as a tall, heavy man, with a 
countenance revealing force and determination. 
He is very abstemious in his habits, and gener- 
ally goes to bed at eight o’clock in the evening. 
He is in the habit of summoning his ministers 
to him at sunrise. It looks as if he will find it 
necessary to assert himself with a good deal of 
earnestness in order to restrain the passions of 
his excitable countrymen, many of whom are 
indulging in all sorts of bombastic threats 
against Great Britain. 

Speaker Reed seems to have unconsciously 
given the preference, in the make-up of the 
House committees, to members representing 
States whose delegations in the next Presiden- 
tial convention are not already committed. 
States with candidates, like Ohio, Iowa, and 
Indiana, seem to have had very few representa- 
tives who are qualified for committee chairman- 
ships. There are some persons who are inclined 
to regard this deficiency as more imaginary 
than real—as, in fact, apparent only to Mr. 
Reed. 

tepresentative William A. Smith, of Mich 
igan, having accepted au invitation to address 
the Young Men’s Republican Club of Grand 
Rapids, and being suddenly called to Washing 
ton, dictated his speech into a phonograph and 
sent it by express to the town in question, where 
it was duly heard on the evening set apart for 
its delivery. 


Life’s [lirror. 


THERE are loyal hearts there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true ; 
hen give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need ; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed 


Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet, 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet ! 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn, 
You will gather, in flowers again, 

The seattered seeds from your thought outborne, 
Though the sowing seemed but vain 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
‘Tis just what we are, and do 
Theu give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you 
MaveLiN« ©. BRIDGES, 
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POPE LEO XIII. 


POPE LEO XIII. 


AMONG the great men now living, Pope Leo 
XIII. is undoubtedly the most prominent and 
most interesting figure. His influence on the 
politics of Europe during the past ten years has 
been immense, and it increases every day. To 
be received by his Holiness, or at least to have 
a glance of him, seems to be the chief desire of 
all those who visit Rome. Among the thousands 
who every day beg for an admission to the 
Pope’s Mass are not only Catholics, but Protest- 
ants of all denominations, Jews, Mohammed- 
ans, and Buddhists; men of every rank and 
station in life, diplomats, artists, statesmen, 
princes, kings, and emperors. And: no matter 
what your religious belief is, or whether you 
have any belief at all, you will find that nothing 
is more impressive than to be near this august 
old man. It is well known that the Emperor 
of Germany was so perturbed when he entered 
for the first time the room where stands the 
throne of St. Peter that he trembled like a child 
and dropped his silver helmet from his hands. 

I had the honor of seeing Leo XIII. twice ; the 
first time being on Laster morning, two and a 
half years ago. The invitation was simply to 
attend his Holiness’s Mass, in the Sistine Chap- 
el, at seven o’clock, a.M. The card also said 
that evening dress was de rigueur. As it took 
three-quarters of an hour to drive from my ho- 
tel to the Vatican, I left at six o’clock, in an 
open carriage—the only kind to be had. The 
streets were already well filled by people gayly 
attired in their holiday clothes, most of them 
walking or driving in the direction of St. 
Peter’s. When we arrived near the bridge of 
St. Angelo a large number of carriages, also 
on their way to the Vatican, were proceeding 
and following us. 

At last, frozen half to death, we reached the 
plaza of St. Peter’s. It was covered with people, 
thousands of whom were rapidly entering the 
immense church. The Vatican palace is to the 
right of the plaza. It is an immense three-sto- 
ried building, as high, however, as one of our 
six or seven-story houses. There the Popes 
have lived ever since the head of the Catholic 
Church, in 1377, gave up residing at Avignon. 
The Vatican was not then as large as it is to- 
day. Additions of all kinds have been built by 
one Pope after another, with the result that, 
far from presenting a tout ensemble homogene, 
it looks like a cluster of palaces, of different 
and disparate constructions, among which are 
gems of architecture and jewels of sculpture. 
As for its size, one can readily appreciate what 
it is after learning that it contains thirteen 
thousand twenty open courts, eight 
principal staircases, and two hundred stair- 
cases for the service. The first and second 
stories are occupied by the museums and li- 
braries, with the exception of his Holiness’s 
private apartment, which faces the plaza of 
St. Peter’s. To one appreciative of art it takes 
weeks and weeks to take in all the treasures of 
the Vatican. 

But to return to my first visit to the Vatican. 
The carriage having stopped at the main en- 
trance, on the plaza of St. Peter’s, we entered a 
large hall filled with the Pope’s guards, in their 
odd and strange costume of black, red, and yel- 
low stripes—the very same uniform worn by 
Papal Guards since the Middle Ages. At one 
end of the entrance-hall was the royal stair- 
case of white marble. Ascending it, we soon 
reached a small door, in front of which stood a 
servant in evening dress. He took our cards of 
invitation, glanced at them, and then raised a 
porti#re of old embroidered velvet and we 
found ourselves in the famous Sistine Chapel. 
This is g loug and wide room, without any kind 
of division, The seats on the leftare for wo 


rooms, 











AND THE VATICAN. 


in ad- 


men, those on the right for men; and 
dition there is a gallery for foreign sovereigns 
and a tribune of gilt wood for the ** chantres.” 

All the men present wore their evening-dress 
suits. The ladies were in black, and instead of 
a bonnet each wore over her head a mantilla of 
black lace. In front of the altar stood the high 
officers of the pontifical and the 
commander of the Guards, in resplendent uni- 


household 


forms, their breasts covered with orders. 

At seven o'clock, sharp, Leo XIII 
the chapel, 
feeble that one wondered how he could possibly 
And at the 
magnetism of this great old man, that one felt 


entered 
looking so white, so old, and so 
walk alone. great Was 


once, so 
strangely impressed—inspired with a feeling of 
sympathy, of respect, of admiration, and of 
love. And while the Mass was going on, and 
the Pope was praying and reading in a clear 
and strong voice, one began to wonder at the 
immeuse strength and activity of this man of 
As usual, he 


eighty-four years of age. was 


dressed in a soutane of white silk, witha red 
sash witha gold band. On hi 
red cap. He also wore red cloth shoes, on W hich 
were embroidered a gold cross. During Lent 
and on fast days the Pope wears clothing made 
While officiating he has 


head was a small 


of plain linen or wool. 
on-his head a mitre like all cardinals, and it is 
only on great and solemn occasions that he 
wears the tiara or pontifical crown. 

The name of the Pope is Joachim Vincent 
Count Pecci, and ke was born at Carpineto, 
Italy, on March 2d, 1810. Pius [X., his prede 
cessor on the throne of St. Peter, did not leave 
Leo an easy task by any means; he had not 
only used but abused the spiritual authority. 
Leo XIII. showed himself to be, from the be 
ginning, as broad-minded, as conciliatory and 
well balanced as the other had been violent and 
provoking. At the time the Vatican was in 
strained relations not only withthe Italian gov 
ernment, but also with Russia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and The 
night of his election the Pope, announcing the 


those of 

England. very 
fact by telegraph to the foreign sovereigns, ex- 
pressed in his dispatch to the German Emperor 
his personal regret at the misunderstanding 
which separated Prussia and the Holy See, and 
the hope that friendly relations would soon be 
re-established the 
Pope’s policy to bring the Vatican nearer Rus 
sia, Germany, and England. In the 
England it was especially difficult, as the Lrish 


Ever since it has been 


case of 


clergy was opposed to such a rapprochement, 
With Russia he was more successful, and as for 
Germany, every one knows that the emperor 
and Bismarck thought so much of him as a 
statesman and peace-maker, that in 1885, when 
trouble 
and this last country, hurt and 
its rights and national pride, was ready to 


arose between Germany and Spain, 


wounded in 


go to war against a more powerful empire, 
the great German statesman did not hesitate 


to refer the matter for arbitration to the 
Pope, and submitted to his decision. Thus 
war was averted. In 1886 the Jesuits were 


allowed to return to Germany, and a year later 
Teo XIII. showed his appfeeiation of this by 
intervening directly in the German election 
of 1887, when he brought 
Catholic party back to the support ef the im- 


the whele German 
perial government. 

Twice already has Emperor William visited 
the Pope. The difficulties which arose on each 
occasion are rather amusing to an onlooker. 
It is well understood in the official world all 
over Europe that a visitor to the royal palace 
of the Quirinal, a guest of the King of Italy, 
will neyer be received by the Pope shou/d he be 
a Catholic. Catholic, 
received by his Holiness, takes the moral oath 
of not visiting the Quirinal. 
Catholic princes who are on friendly 
with King Humbert Marguerite 
never Visit Italy, for the Pope, as their religious 


Furthermore, a when 
For this reason 
terms 
and Queen 
sovereign, would forbid them from visiting the 
Italian monarch. Thus it is that the Emperor 
of Austria has not yet returned the visit paid 
him some years ago by the King of Italy. It 
will also be remembered that a short time ago 
the King of Portugal, having accepted an in 
vitation from the Italian court, had to cancel 
it at the last minute, menaced as he was by the 
Pope, and by every bishop, priest, or Catholic 
person in his kingdom. 

The Pope, however, will willingly receive a 
foreign prince visiting the King of Italy, who 
is not a Catholic. the 
Princess of Wales and her children the 
Emperor of Germany On these occasions, 
however, great difficulties had to be overcome, 
as I stated above 


Thus he has received 


and 


For instance, the Emperor of 
Germany was not allowed to go to the Vatican 
in the king’s carriages, so he had to bring his 
own carriage from Berlin. Furthermore, he 
could not drive directly from the Quirinal 
w the Vatican, but had to go first to the Ger 
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man ambassador to the Holy See, whence he at 
last drove to the Vatican. Germany, like near- 
ly every other Power, has two embassies in 
Rome—one accredited to the king, the other 
to the Pope. The two ambassadors of these 
countries never see each other, never visit each 
other, never communicate with each other. 
The , could not be more separated if one was in 
Peking and the other in Washington. In the 
same way society in Rome is divided in two 
groups—those who recognize the king’s right to 
hold Rome, the new capital of Italy, and those 
who deny him this right, look at him as an 
usurper, and consider that Rome, the Eternal 
City, is the Pope’s own, and the capital of the 
Catholic world. Members of 
speak to the other ; families are 
divided, some of the members absolutely ignor- 
ing the others. As, according to 
the Pope passes before the emperors and kings, 
his legats or nuncios (ambassadors) always pass 


one set never 


even thus 


ceremonial, 


before other ambassadors. 

Leo XIII. has never renounced his rights over 
tome, but he has recognized the kingdom of 
[taly and renounced claim to the scates formerly 
belonging to the church. Rome alone remains, 
therefore, standing between the two parties 
which now divide Italy. It is to be feared that 
it will remain so forever, as the Italian gov- 
ernment seems less and Jess disposed to give up 
tome, the young capital which is like a living 
triumph of Italian unity and of the kingdom. 

It can truly be said that there are two men 
in Leo XIII.--the theologian, absolute in his 
faith, and the Italian diplomat. On all ques- 
tions, religious, social, and political, he has 
shown his interest, and grasps them all with 
his tremendous activity. His letters, protocols, 
encyclics on all the great questions of the day 
Two matters have especially 
attracted his attention—the social and labor 
problems, and the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. His dream is a general disarmament 
by all the great He deplores this 
patie armée” (armed peace) which costs hun- 
dreds of millions every year. ‘‘ Think,” says 
Leo XIII., ** of all the good that could be done 
with this money, or with only a small part of 
it. Consider that, while the war of 1870 has 
cost France nearly six billien dollars, the Suez 
Canal, the Panama Railroad, the tunnel of 
Mont Cenis, and the Pacific Railroad, these 
great humanitarian works together have hard- 
ly cost five hundred million dollars.” In one 
of his speeches he further said : * If there was 
ever a time when the ideas of peace answer to 
the desire of the people, it is undoubtedly now 
that the fraternity, brotherhood, 
peacefulness, and tranquillity are on every 
The sovereigns and their ministers 


are masterpieces. 


nations. 


words of 


man’s lips. 
agree all over the world to declare that what 
they wish and desire, that the continual object 
And they 
are approved by all the people at large who 
have nothing but hate ard repulsion for wars 
their 


of their efforts, is peace and concord. 


and consequences. Sueh a repulsion is 
legitimate and holy, for if war is sometimes 
necessary to peace itself, it always carries along 
with it innumerable and terrible ealamities. 
And war would be at the present time much 
more horrible than it ever was, favored as it is 
every day in its work of destruction and prog- 
ress in the art of killing py the variety, the 
precision, the power of both the fighters and 
the instruments which they use.” Many be- 
lieve that XIIT. will soon call upon the 
sovereigns of the world to disarm and to form 
an international tribunal to which all discus- 


Leo 


sions may be referred. 

The Pope has always taken the keenest inter- 
est in American affairs, and he has again and 
again expressed his love and admiration for this 
He is always more than kind to the 
Americans who visit him 


country. 


It may seem rather early to discuss who will 
be his successor, especially considering that he 
is still remarkably strong, and that several 
Popes have lived many years more than his 
eighty-five ; yet it is a question which has 
already been much discussed. 

Will the next Pope be an American? It is 
more than doubtful. Out of the two hundred 
and fifty-three Popes who have sat on the throne 
of St. Peter six were Germans, fifteen French, 
thirteen Greeks, eight Syrians, two from Dal- 
mas, one English, five Spanish, one Swiss, one 
Portuguese, two Africans, two Savoisians, and 
one hundred and ninety-seven Italians. Well, 
an American Pope would not be bad for a 
change. A. B. pe GUERVILLE. * 


Chinese Restaurants 
in New York. 


THE Chinese in New York constitute but a 
small percentage of the total population of the 
metropolis, but they are so much in evidence in 
the streets and in their many laundries that 
they add not a little to the variety of the life 
and color in the great city. Readers of this 
paper need not be told that as a body the Chi- 
nese in New York and in America are from 
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very near the lowest strata of Chinese society. 
They are mainly unskilled laborers, but they 
are so industrious and so frugal that they man 
age to make their competition most seriously 
felt wherever they settle in any strength. But 
though they work hard and long, they are a 
very merry people, and take their pleasures 
with a gayety quite foreign to native Ameri 
cans. And they sin, too, it is said, in their own 
peculiar ways, with as much persistent industry 
as they work. With that just now we have 
nothing to do, our task being merely to explain 
very briefly the feature which shows a Chinese 
restaurant in the Chinese quarter of the city— 
in Mott Street or in Pell Street. 

There is a popular idea that the Chinese in 
these places live on rats and other vermin. This 
is not at all the case. The cuisine of an emi- 
nent Chinese ehef has a wide range. <A few of 
the delicacies and commonplaces on the menus 
of all the restaurants may be noted.  Bird’s 
nest soup, delicious to the Chinese palate, tastes 
to an American like the steam from a locomo 
tive mixed with the odor of oily-waste smells. 
The Chinese call it yen wu. It costs one del- 
lar and fifty cents a plate. Soup of chicken and 
shark’s fins is a luxury fit only for the rich. 
Gai see yee chee is its name, and it figures on 
the bill-of-fare at two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. Meat and vermicelli soup, called chu yok 
su meen, is a popular favorite at fifteen to 
twenty-five cents. 
is highly esteemed, and may be had for twenty 
five cents. Fish, fresh, dried or salted, boiled, 
baked, stewed, or fried, is much used. Fish 
generically is yu. Pigeon with mushrooms is 
called mo ku pok op. It costs about seventy- 
five cents, and is a delicacy that appeals instan- 
taneously to an Ameriean palate, and at its 
best vies with the great works of the best Pa- 
risian chefs. Pork is chu yok. A great deal of 
it is consumed by the Chinese. They roast 
great pigs whole and suspend them from the 
ceilings of the restaurant kitchens. When a 
cut is wanted a cook leaps upon a high stool, 
and with keen knife and cleaver cuts off the 
waiter’s order. _ Pigs’ feet with oyster sauce— 
chu koek ho chee—is a dish much relished by 
the Chinese. It costs fifteen or twenty cents. 
Boiled rice, the great staple, the bread of 
China’s four hundred millions, is -alled fahn. 
It is five or ten cents a bowl. The great dish 
that combines flavors pleasing alike to Cauca- 
sian and Oriental tastes is ehop sui or chow chop 
It is the seductive dish that calls back 
again and again the Ameriean to Chinatown. 
An American who ence falls under the spell of 
chop sui may forget all about things Chiuese 
for weeks, and suddenly a stwange craving that 
almost defies will power arises and, as though 
under a magnetic influence, he finds that his 
feet are carrying him to Mott Street. 
are very conventional persons, who have no 
special interest in the Chinese, who are sure 
about once a week to eat chop sui, drink tea or 
tchia, and eat rice in Chinatown. 
a species of stew made of duck and chicken gib- 
lets and young bean shoots. Sometimes a little 
celery is added. You eat it with chop-sticks, 
and dip each mouthful first in soy, which the 
Chinese use instead of salt. A good meal for 
an American is chop sui, some duck or op, and 
some boiled chicken or gai, rice, and tea. It 
eosts about fifty cents. 
usually cost thirty cents. 

An important feature of the restaurant-keep- 
er’s business is the preparation of dinner for 
parties. Sometimes these are very large, and 
the contract price runs into the hundreds of 
dollars. Several years ago the Chu Clah gave 
a dinner to celebrate the acquittal of some of 
their cousins who were falsely accused of a ter- 
rible Highbinder murder in St. Louis. The 
dinner was of about twenty-five courses, served 
twice to each diner, It occupied two nights, 
and was given in three different restaurants 


Dried-oyster soup, ho tong, 


sui. 


There 


Chop sui is 


Chop sui, rice, and tea 


simultaneously. There were three or four 
American guests. 
A Chinese course dinner begins with fruit 


and ly chee nuts, which are followed by con 
fectionery and pastry, and the dinner winds up 
with roasts and entrées which might accord- 
ingly be re-christened exits. There are no ices 
or iced drinks. The stimulants are few, rice 
wine served in tiny cups being the ordinary 
table liquor. 
dinner-parties a regulation amusement is the 
game of calling the number of and matching 
the fingers. It is called chy moy. 

The oldest restaurant in Chinatown is that of 
Horn Hong Low & Co., at number 11 Mott 
Street. It was established sixteen years ago. 
The manager states that in one busy day, a 
Sunday, they once served over four thousand 
meals, 

The newest restaurant in Chinatown is that 
of the Mon Pay Non Company, at number 24 
Pell Street. The ceilings are metal, the floor is 
of tiles, and the furniture is teak imported from 
China. 

The worst is a hole-in-the-wall in Doyers 
Street that is a hybrid—part Chinese and part 
Aes Woe ALLEN S. WiLL 


It is called no my tzow, At social 
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AMATEUR. APHLETICS 


LA 


Foot=ball Legisla= 
tion Needed. 


In January of last year, after the most un- 
pleasant season of 1894, during which the great 
newspapers of the country characterized the 


vaire as ‘*most brutal,” and a certain well 


known player as a domineering bully : 
vraduates of different colleges right and left 


and 
wrote in this sample strain : ‘* I feel a sense of 
degradation whenever I read accounts of these 
brutal exbibitions. The sport has degenerated 
very much since the days when L was at col 
lege.” [ took occasion to point out the neces- 
sity of the proper foot-ball authorities taking 
suitable action in the interest of the game. 

In suggesting what that line of action should 
be | gave several reasons why the game had 
been cast into disrepute. Chief of these was the 
inefficiency of the rules, and for the most part 
the officials who were asked to interpret them. 
The alleged kneeing of Wrightington in the 
Harvard- Yale game at Springfield was referred 
to, and it was shown in this connection that the 
habit of such uunccessary rough play was nur- 
tured by the inaction and the indecision of the 
uinpire. 

The conclusion of this reasoning was that the 
rules must be attacked and provisions made 
whereby umpire and referee be granted assist 
ants in order that the work of judging the play 
of the game might be more thoroughly done. 
Thus it was suggested that the advisory com 
mittee of the American Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball Association, consisting of Walter Camp, 
Yale, and Alexander Moffat, Princeton, start 
the ball of reform a-rolling by enlisting the 
sympathies and the assistance of the athletic 
committee of the University Athletic Club of 
New York. 

It was then designed that this latter commit- 
tee take the necessary steps to convene a repre- 
sentative committee consisting of not less than 
six different college undergraduates, and in 
conjunction with graduate 
some plan for the proper overhauling of the 
rules and making suitable answers to the vi- 
cious, and in many instances unwarranted, at- 


advisers, devise 


tacks of the press. 

Early in March Mr. Camp and Mr. Moffat 
met in New York and voted to secure as general 
expression of opinion as possible from all inter- 
ested in foot-ball upon the needed changes in 
rules. But a representative meeting of foot 
ball experts never took place. 

In fact, instead of a general meeting, the re- 
sult was that Yale and Princeton made certain 
changes in the 1894rules, and representatives of 
Harvard, Cornell, and Pennsylvania, independ- 
ently of Yale and Princeton, met and adopt 
ed the 1894 code, with certain other changes 
which seemed best adapted to the good of the 
game. 

With such a pulling contrariwise the great- 
est possible good could not possibly be secured 
in the interest of the game. The season’s play 
showed, however, beyond peradventure that the 
rules adopted by Yale and Princeton were the 
popular ones, and held greater promise of final- 
ly placing the game on a basis to most fully 
meet the popular demand than those agreed 
upon by Harvard, Cornell, and Pennsylvania. 

But no matter which of the two sets of rules 
was the better, the fact remains that the good 
of the game demands a general convention of 
foot-ball men which shall effect an agreement 
touching all points of difference. 

In 1893 the University Athletic Club inaugu- 
rated the work of revision and did well. The 
revision, however, was by 10 means complete, 
and the rules needed, as I have already pointed 
out, another and complete revision. 

\ contemporary, writing on this subject, says 
(in the event of the continued refusal of the 
University Athletic Club to lead in this matter 
of a general assembly for a perfect agreement), 
* There seem to be but two other natural ways 
to bring about this auch desired improvement 
One would be for Yale, as champion of the In- 
tercollegiate Association, to issue a call—unot 
merely for suggestions concerning the rules— 
but for an actual meeting of representatives of 
various colleges at which a consolidation of 
rules could be effected, together with any neces- 
sary modifications, 

‘The ovber way is the formation of a union 
between Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Pennsy!- 
vania, Cornell, and Brown, thus providing a 
real intercollegiate association instead of the 
laughable institution of which Yale and Prince- 
ton are the survivors. Then we should 
have all questions of games, eligibility, playing 
rules, ete 


se le 


. settled in advance, and the unpleas- 
untness of recent years, perhaps, done away 
with. In view of the wrangling which preced- 
ed and probably caused the withdrawal of Har- 
vard iu 1589 and Pennsylvania ig 1893, perhaps 


LESLIE’S 


this pretty little picture of harmony may seem 
a bit visionary and fanciful ; but it 
remembered that the 
We have all learned some important 


must be 


conditions are much 
changed. 
lessons since those unhappy days. On the ques 
tion of eligibility, for example, which formed 
one of the chief bones of contention, all four 
nearly, if 
Then, the 
any-cost’ spirit is decidedly less prevalent and 


colleges are now very not quite, 


agreed. again, * win-the-game-at- 


potential, and there are other healthy signs 
which encourage many observers in the belief 
that better and happier times are dawning for 
college sports of all kinds, and particularly for 
foot-ball. 
last-named course would be the one of all others 


It seems to the writer as though this 


for these leading colleges to pursue.” 

Of these two ways Iam much inclined to favor 
the former—that is, the leadership of the Uni 
versity Athletic Club, for any action they 
might take would carry more weight aud enlist 
more enthusiasm and greater support from the 
different colleges. And in the event of the Uni 
versity Athletic Club continuing to remain 
lukewarm in the matter, Yale might start the 


movement, but it is a grave question if she 
could enlist any general response. 
The formation of a union between Yale, 


Princeton, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
and Brown is all right in theory, but in prac- 
tice — well, my opinion is that no amount of 
scheming and planning could bring Harvard 
and Yale, or Yale and Pennsylvania, together 
in 1896, particularly the former two. 

Harvard authorities have declared that for 
two years at least all peacefully-disposed ath- 
letic relations with Yale and the wearers of the 
crimson are out of the question, and | do not 
doubt but that the 
The 
Pennsylvania to meet in field and track events 


Harvard men mean what 
they say. agreement of Harvard and 
in May next, when the programme will be the 
same as arranged by the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association for the meet in New York two 
weeks later, would seem to be conclusive on this 
point. 

Yet, notwithstanding this unpleasant antipa- 
thy, the University Athletic Club might, by a 
display of the right kind of diplomacy, call a 
reform convention and eventually work out a 
playing code by which all college foot-ball teams 
could agree to be governed. If action in the 
matter is to be taken, however, it must be taken 
now, for the task of attacking foot-ball rules 
now in existence is a stupendous one. Indeed, 
a thorough revision means a practical review- 
ing of the code from beginning to end. 

It almost passes comprehension that the game 
of foot-ball, which to-day incites at the big 
matches an attendance of forty thousand peo- 
ple, is governed in its play by a set of rules 
which the majority of officials who have acted 
are unable to interpret alike, which foot-ball 
players themselves are unable to explain, and 
the phraseology of which is Greek to one who 
has never played the game, or to the youth who 
is learning the game in a ‘* prep” school, 

Should the athletic committee of the Univer, 
sity Athletic Club take the first step in Janu- 
ary—this month 
rule makers might be industriously at work in 
March, and by April the work could be com 


a well-appointed assembly of 


pleted. If the movement be delayed several 
months the chances of any desirable results are 
greatly lessened, as in April the sports of base 
ball, rowing, track athletics, and so forth, blos; 
som forth to attract general attention. 

So right now is the time, and every lover of 


the game of foot-ball calls upon the athletic 


committee of the University Athletic Club to 
act, and act with decision and at once, 





A Heroine of the War. 


WHEN the war is spoken of by an American 
it is safe to suppose he refers to the Civil War; 
every other is designated by a name; that alone 
is ** the war.” 

‘““The Heart of Maryland” is a drama of the 
war that divided families, broke hearts, rumed 
homes, and whose victories were heavy with 
bitterness, since the triumphant lifting of the 
Union flag meant the agonized defeat of a 
brother. 

A playwright closes his eyes and conjures a 
vision of that perplexed and bloody time. He 
sees the chances for a story of heroism, unhappy 
love, rampant patriotism, all to the orchestra’s 
martial music and the inspiriting delusion in 
the minds of his audience that fine fellows are 
marching in thousands to death or glory in the 
shadows beyond the scenery, just out of the line 
of vision. 


But Mr, Belasco has done more than this. He 
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has mastered the study of a woman in the midst 
of uniquely terrible trials fit to cleave the heart 
of a Spartan. 

With sure and haunting strokes he has drawn 
a heroine who in sunny, peaceful hours would 
have been no more than a sweet, true, self- 
reliant girl—one who, when the note of battle 
sounds, when love points one way and patriot- 
ism another, when all of life and all of death 
are centred in one word, utters it for the sake of 
love, and brushes aside all other fealties as she 
would a fly ; who, when she has unwittingly be- 
trayed her lover to his foes, faces danger, almost 
death, and in her frantic efforts to save him tastes 
vhe very kernel of anguish. 

This thrilling possibility lurks in every line 
the playwright makes bis heroine utter. Mrs. 
Carter has clothed that possibility in radiant 
flesh and blood. 

** New- Yorkers are amazed at the strides you 
have made since you appeared as Miss Helyett, 
years ago,” was said to her recently. 

‘*T have played professionally in nothing since 
I appeared in ‘The Ugly Duckling,’” she said. 
‘** But how I have studied during these years ! 
What have I not played ? Why, I have run the 
gamut of modern heroines from grave to gay ; 
have studied Shakespeare as conscientiously as 
I knew neither 
rest nor satisfaction—until at last I did feel a 
new confidence, a new power, which can only 
come when one has fought long and hard.” 

As Mrs. Carter spoke she was sitting in a low 


if the public waited to see me. 


chair, her wonderful red hair hanging in two 
Her most 
distinctive feature is her hair—the real Henner 
tint. which he loves to combine against black 
Mrs. 
Carter might be called a Henner type—not only 
the rare red hair which no acid or dye can imi- 
tate, but the pale skin, shadowy eyes, the force- 
ful etherealness found in all his studies are hers. 

It would be tame, unfitting, to call her a 
pretty woman. Strictly speaking, she is not 
beautiful. Her fascination is not conveyed in 
either of these words. Her face has soul, and 
Her 
smile, which on so many faces is a mere con- 
tractiox of the lips, varies delicately—a mixture 
of light and shade. 
richest, subtlest intonations. 


long braids over shoulder and hand. 


backgrounds and deep, Nazarene blue. 


is as mutable in expression as the sea. 


Her voice possesses the 
She gives an idea 
of great depth and heart, wonderful nervous 
strength, intensity, tenacity—a woman capable 
of knowing the extremes of joy and pain. 

“Do you think any girl could have faced 
such a situation as Varyland does—and live ” 
she was asked. 

“Oh, yes; like that could,” said 
Mrs. Carter. ‘* lama Kentuckian, and I know 
what some Southern women endured and suf- 
fered during that unhappy war. 
stories of heroism equal to this. 


a woman 


I have heard 
Woman, you 
when relief 
comes and the strain is snapped—she sinks.” 


know, is strong when she suffers ; 


As she spoke she opened and closed her hand 
-a febrile, hand—her eyes glowed 
thoughtfully; she spoke from her heart. 
‘**Tlove the part of Maryland,” she continued. 
‘*She was a loyal, honest girl—such a woman ! 
In thinking of her, in studying the part, I have 
settled one question quite fully with myself— 


earnest 


a woman will always sacrifice fidelity to any 
cause, however great, under stress of real, deep 
buman love. A man will almost invariably 
stand true to what he calls ‘ honor,’ although, 
by the way, the inconsistencies in a man’s code 
of honor are to me very ridiculous.” 

* A woman would perjure herself to save one 
she loved, you think ¢”’ 

‘*T don’t believe that cold justice, the welfare 
of any cause, or love of country, would weigh 
in the balance a feather’s weight against peril 
to the creature she loved. I don’t mean only 
romantic love, either—although this, of course, 
is greatest. What Varyland Calvert did to 
save her lover any woman worthy the name 
would do, for it 
beautiful quality making her tender, pitiful, 
feminine, 
country for the sake of one imperfect human 


is her very lovableness, the 


which makes her a traitor to her 
creature who fills all her horizon and all her 
heart. This is weakness, but it is being a wo- 
man.” 

‘* The intense situations crowding each other 
in this play must you unnerved and 
weak,” 

~ They do 
ing in parts that require force, the portrayal of 


leave 


I have heard that actresses play- 


29 


suspense, pain, terror, etc., frequently ‘guy’ 
their lines, while the audience, never guessing 
this, are weeping or spell-bound. I don’t believe 
it,” said Mrs. Carter, with emphasis. “I can’t 
believe it. There are, of course, large immov- 
able lines which must be followed t 

and can’t be lost sight of for a second ; but no 
prayer ever moved a throng of listeners with- 
out first making the speaker’s heart swell and 
ache. When I plead for my lover’s life, don’t 
you think I know from sympathy just how 
the sweetheart or mother of a condemned mur- 
derer has often felt when she has besieged those 
in power and fought like a tigress for reprieve 
or pardon? Oh, yes; I feel it all. Some one 
spoke to me of the weak, broken way in which 
I turn, toward the latter part of that scene, and 
say, ‘He won’t listen to me!’ It is only a 
breath of despair broken by a sob, almost like 
the whimper of a child. It has been called 
‘wonderfully natural.’ It must ve natural, for 
by the time that line is reached, when I have 
almost given up hope, I am incapable of keep- 
ing the tears back or speaking louder. I be- 
lieve an actor must feel what he expresses in 
words or he makes but half a conquest.” 

‘* You will no doubt play this part a long 
time /” 

‘In all the principal cities of this country. 
and probably later on in London. Listen, and 
T’ll tell you how the play was born. Mr. Belasco 
first thought of the bell scene with war as an 
environment. Then came the question in what 
part of the country to place it— Maryland! 
Then came the expression, ‘ Yes, in the heart 
of Maryland. Why not call the girl Maryland, 
too. and name the play *‘ The Heart of Mary- 
land”? Soit grew.” 

*‘ Have you ever attempted writing a play ”” 

‘“*Never—and I never will. It seems to me 
the most wonderful and impossible thing—to 
make a group of people assume character and 
form before you, merely from the words they 
utter. On the contrary, it seems as if every 
one ought to be able to act.” 

KaTE JORDAN. 


After the Play. 


WE are an amusement-loving people, and 
take our theatre-going in large doses. With 
most of us the matter is taken much too seri- 
ously; it is an event, and we must laugh, or be 
harrowed with the troubles of the player, as the 
case may be. If we are bored we consider that 
we have paid to see a play, and we stay there to 
For a spectator to leave the theatre dur- 
ing the early part of the evening is to attract the 
attention of most of those around him. It is 
not so in Europe. There, it is the usual thing 
to see the people entering and leaving during 
the whole performance. Certainly ours is the 
better way if we consider the feelings of those 
who are to provide our entertainment. Con- 
tinual movement among an audience must be 
very discouraging to the actor. 

This consideration of how much we are pay- 
ing, and what we are paying for, has evolved 
a super-critical feeling for the theatrical man- 
ager to cater to. Gorgeous settings are not only 
demanded on the inside of the theatre ; the out- 
side must be brilliant, it must supply that de- 
sire for display, something that will tell you 
there is a generous expenditure for our especial 
pleasure. A very large item is added since the 
advent of the large electric signs which are 
built over the doorways. There are few, among 
the crowds which pass beneath, that realize the 
hundreds of dollars that are spent weekly on 
these advertisements. The effect produced by 
their strong light is startling, and the scene as 
the audience leaves is a very interesting one. 
We seldom notice these things, because we are 
part of it ourselves ; it is all a pretty whirl that 
is over in a few minutes, and where a fascinat- 
ing picture was, is darkness and a few hurrying 
attendants. A spot that was even brighter than 
daylight, by contrast with the darkness be- 
yond, has suddenly disappeared. The pretty 
women, the well-dressed men of business, the 
people who are usually asleep by eleven, and 
those whose day begins at dusk —the whole 
varying crowd has vanished, 

The illustration on another page is a realistic 
one. It is not likely, though, that the tall foot: 
man in livery has ever thought of the crowd 
from an artistic point of view. 

Zaipa BEN-YUSUF, 


see it. 





Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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A PAPAL GUARD. 
A MEMBER OF THE SWISS GUARD, 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. PETEKS, ROME, f 








A PAPAL BENEDICTION, INTERIOR OF £1, PETERS, SHOWING THE STATUE OF £T, PETER, 


POPE LEO XIII. AND THE VATICAN, 


From PHOTOGRAPHS.—{SEE PaGE £8.] 
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ABDUL HAMID II., SULTAN OF TURKEY ARREST OF SOFTAS (THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS) IN STAMBOUL, ON SUSPICION OF REVOLUTIONARY PRA 
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. FIVE PERSONS "—THE DISCOMFORTS O7 ENGLISIT RAILWAY TRAVEL.—IJllustrated London News, 
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THE WHITE STAR STEAMER **GERMANIC,”’ AS SHE APPEARED A SPECIAL-SERVICE CORPS EMBARKING AT THE ROYAL ALBERT DOCKS, LONDON, FOR ASHANTI, 
AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE ‘*‘ CUMBRAE’ OUTSIDE London Graphic, 
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OCTOBER SUNSET. 


THe autumn woods in au'umn moods 
With red and gold were burning, 
But o'er their bluze a soft, light haze 
Showed day to twilight turning 


The purple tones the sunset owns, 
Crossed by its last beams streaming ; 
Turned with the mist to amethyst 
With gorgeous crimson gleaming. 


In orange tints and golden gi-nts. 
The sunset redly yvlowing ; 

The amber shades “deep in the glades 
Marked first the day was going 


There Madge and I, beneath the sky 
In all its golden splendor, 

Marked with delight the coming night, 
Its low lights soft and tender 


‘*No brighter scene,’’ I said, ‘*I ween, 
Ere marked a bright day's ending ; 

No artist's dream could ever scheme 
Such glorious mellow blending !* 


Madge turned; ‘Dear friend, for 
bleud, 
Rememtur, there are othera— 
Clab Cocktails, grand. best in the land } 


Put up by HeuBLEIN Brotruens ! 


mellow 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


THERE is no time in the year when the mountain, 
vailey. and Jake scenery is so entrancing as it is in the 
autuinn and winter 

The picturesque Lehigh Valley Railroad has no 
superior in tue varieu giundeur of tue scenery along 
its lines. 

Comfortable and commodions parlor: and sleeping- 
cars and day coaches are run on all through trains 
between New ork, Philadelphia, and Chicago via 
Niagara Falls 

Seud four —_ in stamps to Charles S 
eral Passenger Agent, Puiladelphia, 
pamphlet describing this route. 


Lee. Gen 
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Tue Sohmer Piano has successfully passed the 
most severe critical test by the highest musical 
talent in the world. 


ANGosTURA Bitters is known all over the world 
ae the great regulator of the digestive organs 





Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the ehiil, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wird colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrlwea. Sei by drugyists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, eld. or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, Jack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure 
free of cost; no humbug, no deception. It 1s cheap, 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmiess. I wil] send 
you the correct pre scription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as [ agree 
todo. Address, Mr. THomas BaRNEs, lock-box 626, 
Marshall, Michigan. 
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A MODEL TRAIN 


VFSTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 
Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via aera, Baltimore and 
WASHINGTON 


Complete Pullman Service to Louis. 


‘* @ a ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
H. W. FULLER, Genera! Pass. Agent, 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN W asuiveton, D.C. 
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YOU can’t tell a balky horse by 
his looks and you're just as likely 
to be deceived in a bicycle. There’s 
no better guide when buying @ 
wheel than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it's a 
guarantee of strength, speed and re- 
liability. A mame that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models, $85 an«l $100, fully euaranteed. For ebil- 
dren avd adults who want a lower wie wheel the 
Defiance is made in 8 models, $50, 960 " Ss. 

Send for Munarch book. 


Monarch Cyclo Mfg. Co. 

Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

Brancues 

New York, San Francisco, 

Portland, Salt Lake City, 

Denver, Detroit, Toronto. 
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Removing 


shouldz't be 
only mission 






Girt 
the 
ot 


soap~—It should heal, 
soften, 

tes CONSTANTINE’S 
an¢ 


PINE TAR SOAP 


sweeten (Persian Healing) 


the skin. 
This soap is delight- 







ful for the every 
day toilet and bath. 
Sold by druggists. 11 
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A LITTLE 
Tommy—“ Pa, 
school superintendent to put me 

| class.” 
Father 


Tommy 


OUT OF 


lam going 


PLACE 


‘Why, 

* Because my new teacher did noth- 

ing but talk money all the morning.” 
Father ‘* Talked money ?” 
Tommy He spoke of 


my boy ?” 


(puzzled) 


‘Yes, pa. how the 


dove brought the green back to Noah.” —J/udge. 
FROSTY. 
SHEe—‘‘ Where is my picture ?” 
He—** [ have it in my heart.” 
She—‘* Ah, I see! Cold storage.”—Judge. 


HIS CONSOLATION 


Cora— Talking of Thanksgiving, what has 
the poor turkey to be thankful for ?” 
Verrit? . Why, he never 


self put up to be raffled.” 


to see him- 


lives 
Judge 


An important 
trifle — The 
DeLONG Patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 
perfection. 


he 
~~ 
See that %, 





hump? 


¥ hardson 
DeL ong Bros., 
Siedel phia 


© 





ment.’’ 


Panis: 41 Noulevard Haussmaupn 
Low Dow 39 Oxford Street. 
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If von have any rare American or for 





el cols Or pauper mo a issucad betore 
4 ep them and send twostamnps tor 
rated Cirenlar + 2. Fortune for 
eomebody. Numismatic L ale hos tom, Mauss, Coin Dept. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCE TONIC. 


** Tlonsieur fiariani, your precious 
wine has completely reformed my 
constitution, you should certainly 
offer some to the French Govern- 


Henri Rochefort. 


At Drvectets & Fancy Grocers 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of celebrities. | 
MAB ANI & CO. 


Avorp SUBSTITUTIONS 


52 West 15th St , New Yor. | 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portlana Place 


ed situation ait top of Regent Street 
‘ith Americans. 


CUnrival 
A favorite hotel 
Every modern improvement 
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=\ REDFERN, What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of %%& 
— . . 7s 
3 LADIES’ TAILOR AND HaBit Fibre Chamois. = 
es MAKER. 18 WEST 77th ST., fe} 
: 210 FIFTH Avz., New YorK Messrs. Redfern, NEW YORK, August 14, 1895 
yy, 210 fifth Avenue D>3 
. . S cadieidl a 4 pe a i — 
S, American Fire Chamois ¢ a GENTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown I se- g@e 
: Times Duilling, N.F lected yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre | 
GENTLEMEN :—V’e enclose Chamois in the waist for warmth, and i. the skirt and of | 
@ letter rec-ived n few “ay Sieeves to give them that ver t ‘lish and bouffant ef- SS 
aro, fr m Miss Lillian Rus fect. I find that the moreen petticoat does not give half > 
= sell, ch we think, may be the st le that the genuine F re Chamois does. So : 
3/ of service to you naturally use nothing but the genuine voods. ‘The imi- 3 
\ ours truly, tation of this particular artic le Il have found to be worse ~ 
(SIGNED) LLDFERN than useless, Truly yours ° 
: (SIGNED) LILLIAN RUSSELL.*> S@ 
> = 
wee? 7 “ee are, aa ‘ roo lp ante mad ta = 
(40 ete VeLtOMR Mes ane LG RCI TTLeer S Wily SX) 
« 4 *. — ~_ — © as 


to ask our Sunday- 
into another 







OUR FLEGANT. 
( FRENCHEALF 24 
 PATENTLEATHER Boor’ 


Ry lade of tbe best 

“maferials & cannot 
\ \be duplicated for 
‘ $ 72° 


3 /5END FOR FREE CATALOGUE WITH 
J RULES FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 


ARL 


¥ NASSAU ST 


AY 84412 
NEW YORK, 


oe Spry 








CALIFORNIA WINES. 
BRANDIES OLIVE OIL. 





PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


SUPERIOR 19 |MPORTED. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, AND WINE TERCHANTS. 


SEND FOR PRICE 


B DACIFIC COAST WINE Co., 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH, 1496 THIRD ave} NEW Ut 


e 








MAGIC TOY and SUN SPECTACLES. 


(Patent Applied For.) 

Our attention has been called to this novelty, 
which is sure to bea popular one. It is brought 
out by the Hartford Paper Goods Co, ot Hart- 
ford, Conn., and is both amusing and useful 

As TOY SPECTACLES they 

‘loads of fun. Manv laughable changes in 
expression may be prod juced by turning the eve 


provoke 





| disks to different angles. A small aperture in 
each disk-centre enables the wearer to see 
through re: adily. 


As SUN SPECTACLES they are 
reversed, only the plain sides of the 
disks. They thus serve as useful protectors for 


worn 
showing 


the eves against the glare of sun and snow, as 
the apertures admit only enough light for com 


tort. 

These spectacles retail for TEN CENTS 
EACH, and will be sent postpaid on receipt ot 
price. — A b liberal discount is offered to the trade. 
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VNMBARKER 
aeons URER | 


THE 


Gems of theTropics 
The new 


steamers Ox 
as follows : 
pico, 










full-powered steel 
ue WARD LINE sail 
liavana, Cuba, and Tan - 
Mexico, every Weunesday 
Saturday, Progreso, V ra Cruz and Mexiia) Ports 
ever, Saturday. Nass.u, N. P., Santiag >» aud Cren 
iuegos, every other Thursday These tours and 
heir combinati ns offer unrivale| attractions 
steamers have electric lights and bells, all improve 
iieLts, with an unexcelled cuisine. Nassau has the 
best hotel in the West Indies, and 


cable communication with the 
CY United States. Excursion 
cP, tickets, $60 and upwards. 







Beautiful desc ri ptive 
books FRE 


@ laxative, refreshing 


James E, James E. Ward &C>.,1'3 Wall St., New York. 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and ine ‘stinal troubles and 
headache arising 


from thei, 
“ROYAL SHORTHAND.”’ 


) (RILLON, 
33 ™.. Pid Archives, Paris 
Sold by ali Drigpists. 

Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of 

Wales and HR. H. the Princess Louise for nse 

in keeping their diaries. Tanght personally or by 

mail in from 10 to 20 dave by the author 

WA OLIVER MeEwan, 12° Raat 9th Street, New York, 

i ; oMe2 
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Maker to Wearer. 


Black and Russia Calf, 
English. Toe, Exten- 
sion Edge, double sole, 
sewed with Irish linen 
cord. 


Price, $ 3-50 
Value, $5.00 


A point in economy. 


100 Styles. 





Send stamp for Catalogue A L.C.Bliss &Co. 


STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston ; 115 and 117 
Nassau St., New York; 1347 Broadway, New 
York ; 291 Broadway, New York: 357 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn ;_1305 F St., N. W., Washington ; 
69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg. Pa.; 78 Dorrance St., 
Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 3 
119 North Main St., Brockton; 103 Dearborn 
St., and cor. Dearborn and Washington Sts., 
Chicago. 





Factory. Brockton, Mass. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t YOU want to HEAR? 








will help yvouif youdo. It is 
THe AURAPHON a recent scientific invention 
vhich will assist the hearing of anyone not born deaf. 
When in the ear itis invisible and does not cause the 


gtitest discomfort. It isto the ear what glasses are to 
unear spectacie. Inclose stamp for particulars 


Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the 
New Vork Auraphone Co.'s Offices, 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, New York, 
133 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


GREATER LADI ES ! ! 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
f so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 Ib. 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Biz Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Send forterms. (Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


heeye 
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AN EASY REMEDY. 

‘Ou, dear !” sighed Mrs. Cumso as she tossed 
about in bed, ‘I’m suffering dreadfully from 
insomnia.” 

‘*Go tosleep and you'll be all right,” growled 
Mr. Cumso as he rolled over and began to snore 
again.— Judge. 


SHE CALLED FOR. 


(irritably) — ‘‘ Bridget, I 


ANYTHING 
Mr. Dountown 
must insist that you cease singing that song. 
My wife has a nervous headache and it an- 
noys her.” 
Bridget (the cook)—‘* Oi will stop, sorr. Oi 
didn’t know that the mishtress disloiked thot 
song. Pfwat song do she want me to sing ” 


Judge. 


You will know a great deal about a man 


when you breakfast with him a few times.— | 


Judge. 


No; Mr. Campbell of Ohio will not be con- 
spicuous in the national conflict next year. He 
is not coming ; he is gone.—./udy 


NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


OF THE 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
NOW READY. 





PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


Among the attractive features of the January 
number (which commeuces a new volume) are con 
tributions by 
THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY 

plate, © 1896.°" 

J.HOLT SCHOOLING 


\ photogravure 


“Secrets in Cipher.” (No. 1 
THE EARL OF DUNMORE. “A New Eldorado.” 
MRS. H. HAMILTON KING. A Pious Deceiver.” 
VIOLET DEFRIES. “* Cliveden Woods: Evening.” 
Besides many full-page engravings, every contri 
bution is protusely illustrated by leading artists 





PUBLISHING AND EptrortanL OFFICES: London, 18 
Charing Cross Road, W 
New York : The International News Company. 
Toronto; The Toronto News Company 
Montreal; The Montreal News Company 





Rae's Lucc 
Oil, pure and sweet, is 
wholesome of foods. 


sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. 


product. 3 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


Established 1836. 


ans ivr 443 aaa ryvvy bud Q 
Ad vee ? ove ver 


il! 


The Perfection of Olive Oil i 


e 


Your physician will tel you that Olive 
one of the most 3 
Rae’s Oil is pure and 


A trial will convince 


you of its superior excellence as a food ‘ 


S. RAE & CO., = 
Leghorn, Itaiy. 











Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr Williams’ 
indian Pile Ointment is prepared ony fe. Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 

rg ists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, O. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXEROISER 









@ For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
rinvalid. -Complete gymnasium; takes 
Swern O10. of floor room; new, scientific, dura- 
Ymmmmable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physi- 
Cians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and 
Others now usingit. Illustrated circu. 
ar, 40 engravings, free. Address D. L, 
OWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 Hast 14th Street, New York- 









! 
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SURE CURE. 


. HUBER’S HAIRCROWER. 

An old Alpine Remedy, used by the peasants of the 
Austrian Alps for years. Sure, if used ace. rding to in 
structions. Will grow hair in two to four months 
Prices, per bottie, #5 for small, #10 for large. Cure 
guaranteed. Send money with order. 

Also dark - blonde hair dye, guaranteed to last one 
year. Per bottle, #2. 

GEORGE HUBER, 415 E, 14th St., New York. 





TRANSPARENT KNIFE, 
Name, address, pictures 
under handle. Agts w'td. 
Nov, Cut. Co. Canton, O. 


, Tha aa il 
Wan t eD ME 5 








i : SMI to the wholesale ani re- 

tail trade, Our meee 
sell on sight, salary or Commission paid. osi- 
tion permanent.- or fvil particulars and terms address 
C 





TO CALIFORNIA 
PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING-CARS. 


The Burlington Route (C.,B.& Q. R. RB. 
runs personally-conducted excursions to Cali- 
fornia, leaving Chicago every Wednesday. 
Through cars to California destination, fitted 
wit: carpets, upholstered seats, bedding» 
toilet-rooms, ete ; every convenience, Special 
igent in charge. Route via Denver and Salt 
Lake. Sunshine all the way. Write for 
lescriptive pamphlet to T. A. Grady, Ex- 
sursion Manager, 211 Clark St., Chicago. 





GREENE Su) know how child bearing can be 
effected without PAIN or DANGER and 
cure their ilis. Send for sealed info:m 

ation, 4 WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
es 1 K.J.H.DYE, Buffalo, N.Y. 
THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


_$—-0-H-M-E-R. | 
THE NEW YORK 











ial Mnfg, Co., Atlanta, Ga, Factory, Milwaukee, Wis, 
~ for ‘Masqueraaes*ind Private Theatrreals, 75 cts. 
W IG to $1. Beards 40cts. Stage Make-ups, Tricks and 


Novelties. Catalogue free. C. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 


$20tO $40 AWEEK! 


tuking orders for patented speciaities in 
4|}Pure Aluminum, the new metal, equal to 
gold or silver, very cheap, good taiker, great 
seller, light as wood, very strong, don’t 
change or tarnish, tine coijor, elegant finish, 
Aluminum Art work, Monument Photograph Cases 
last forever, signs and sign letters al! sizes and styles, 
letters for vehicles, street names and numbers, house 
numbers, door »iates, quick and easily put on by any 
person. Many other good sellers, permanent situation 
at home or traveling if taken soon. Write Worl 

Manufacturing (o., (D 22) Columbus, Ohio. 








Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


if UBBER GOODs of every description. Sena 
fur particulars. Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mor;...ac .4a0it Cured in a> 
M to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








BREAKFAST—-SUPPERs 


‘eFPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


CENTRAL'S GRAND 
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Ridden by the Elite 
—..Of both continents. 


Elegant in Design, 
Superb in Finish. “2” FREE 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION. 


[ -pievas You Play Cards? 
IGYGLES, a 


Tetmp 


-@0@: | 





Above % actual size, 
Send two-cent stamp and we 


Our SOUVENIR GAME COUNTER 


Art catalogue describing ladies’ and gentlemen’s models free by mail. 


fee INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 







“The Praises of 


SEX. 


we 


Have Been Sung Fer 








SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TE 
BRIGHTNESS E 


MPER SHEDS A 
VERYWHERE. 





Floor Beauty 


Instantly obtained with 


GRESHAM’S Peudeal 


PRODUCED BY AN ELECTROLIZING 
METHOD. MAKES OLD FLOORS, GRAY 
WITH AGE, LIKE NEW, AND NEW 
FLOORS SIMPLY BEAUTIFUL. 


Bees Wax. 


Dancing is made doubly charming on a floor treated with this 


preparation, as friction is imposs 
waltz or two-step is a never-e 
applied from a perforated can, 
not clog or pack; no gum, cil 


Lf your local dealers don't keep it, send $1 for a pound to the inventor and sole owner 


JAMES GR 


ible and gliding through the 
nding delight It is quickly 
forms a glaze instantly. does 
or varnish in its composition. 


ESHAM, 


392, 104, 106, 198, 200 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Demorest’s 


AN 


brilliant th 
methods, n 
site reprod 


refined hon 





ment, the finest work of art ever produced, a 
alone. Let us have your subscription at once 
at is possible to secure in any other magazine. 


cially beautiful. 





Magazine 
F-ree.... 


UNPARALLELED 
OFFER 


Demorest’s Ct Paper Patterns are the best and 


most practical on the market. They are 
of any size that any member of a house- 
hold could require. In each copy of the 
Magazine is printed a coupon entitling the 
subscriber or purchaser of the paper to a 
pattern (worth and regularly sold for 35c.) 
for fourcents to cover packa re and postage, 
or any number of patterns at the same low 
price. When the value of the patterns is 
considered the subscriber gets 


DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE FREE 


and what a magazineit is! 


For 1896 it will be more 
an ever before. New management, new 
ew ideas. Each copy contains an exqui- 
uction in 14 colors of some picture by a 


famous artist, worthy to adorn the walls of the most 


ne. The Christmas Number will be espe- 
The chrysanthemum colored supple- 
gem of gems worth a year’s subscription 
. You get more value for your money than 


#2.00 for Magazine One Year, with 12 Pattern Coupons. 


(Retail Price of all $6.20.) (250 diffe 


rent garments are shown each year, 


patterns of all of which are obtainable by subscribers at 4c. each.) 


Sample Copy (with pattern coupon) seat for 10c. 


DEMOREST PU 


BLISHING CO., 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





CENTRAL STATION, 


The very centre of the 
City of New York, 








1 Maemerareh sore tvs 

























PHIZZICAL. 

RoMANTIC DAUGHTER—‘“‘ Mamma, I have made up my mind. I cannot marry Mr. Swartz ! 
I don’t care if he is rich ; I’m sure I'd have to look at him as often as at his money !” 

MERCENARY ParENT—“ You would have to do nothing of the sort ; and as for his face, I feel 
sure it would grow on you.” 

RoMANTIC DaUGHTER—“* Grow on me!” Heaven forbid !” 









After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can 
make delicious Bouillon from | 









CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in l3undle. 


Extract of BEEF 


Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and apinch of salt. It’s the matter 
of a moment. 


Armour & Co.,Chicago. 














H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore. Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 





™ Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 

















The Finest 
CHATIPAGNE fief 
In America. fama 








| Now used in many of the 





best Hotels, Clubs and 4 
Homes in Preference to S 
| Foreign Vintages. 2 
5 Ae q | So] 
‘ LL 3 
oy —— 5 
\ © 
N A home product y 
@ | which Americans 4 
you NEED iT are especially » 
al proud of. 2 
A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most p 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- One that ree @ 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar fects the high= a 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full at waita " 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining ° 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. the country 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb which proe \ 


quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object to : 
that, of course. The Calendar will be it. 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


duces 





Address, 


' Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street anv 1158 
Broapway, New York AGEnTs. 


- Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, New Yor. 














LACES. 
‘Real Lace Collars, Trimmed Lace 
Fichus, Yokes. 


CHIFFONS, NETS, VEILINGS. 
Lace - Trimmed Handkerchiefs. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


OSTRICH BOAS, 


Orders for securities executed for investment or 
on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade 

A general brokerage business transacted. 

Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 

Daily market report on application. 











EARL & WILSON’S 





GLOVES, MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 
UMBRELLAS. ‘ ‘ARE THE BEST 

Proadvvay KR; 4 9th &. GAMELAND, 

The Sportsman's Illustrated 

NEW YORK. Magazine, reveals virgin 


woods and waters, and tells 
of the homes of trout, bass, 
woodcock, quail and deer. 
Christmas number, rocents. 
Yearly subscription,$:. For 
sale at Brentano's, Union 
Square, New York, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 





THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITii INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. | 








Copyright, 1885, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’t!. 


Every lot of Ivory Soap is carefully 
analyzed, and comparisons are made with 
analyses of the popular castile and toilet 
soaps. Ivory Soap contains less of im- 
purities, less of free alkali and more real 
soap than any of them; that is why it can 
be used without injury to the rose leaf 
skin of the baby, to the sheerest of linens 





or to the daintiest of laces. 





PECVD Z VSSESVSSVIVSSSTVVSVSTAVSSVSSVVSVSBVSB* 
Bishop Wiiu1am Taytor, of the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church in Africa, writes: 
‘“NeEw YorRK, NOVEMBER 2, 1895 


**T know SALVA-CEA to be an excellent remedy. I have proved its nealing virtues 
both for bruises and flesh wounds, and also to kill the virus of mosquitoes and chegois " 


We are not troubled with mosquitoes at this season of the 
year, nor chegois at any time, but 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 


is also the quickest and most effective remedy for 


BURNING, ITCHING, AND PAINFUL SKIN DISEASES, 


Sore Throat, Old Sores, Chafings, 
Catarrh, Earache, Strains, 
Burns, Boils, Piles. 
and all kindred ills and complaints. 
Two sizes. 25 and 50 cents per box At druggists’, or by mail. 


For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea ** Extra Strong. 
Sold in tins at 75 cents cach, 


Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
GS BVBBAAAADSSATASQQATB 





: 


| SRECBCVVVVVSSSBESVVSVSVSVVVVVSVATTEEB 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s pres. 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





NSE N05}, HGH SEW NAADSHE DAC’ 











Ds 
‘ \ Spri s 
Spring |» 
Z \Spring { 
4 ( No. 1. \ 4 
Z Z 
Z 7 
4 Z 
4 7 
4 For Atonic Dyspepsia, Diseases of Women, 7% 
4 Malarial Poisoning, Etc. 4 
ZY Dr. Wim. T. Howard, Baltimo e, Professor of Diseases of Women and Chil- Z 
Z dren in the University of Maryland. 7 
% Dr. H. compares the water of Spring No. 1 with that of a very celebrated water, and adds 
Z the following : Z 
% “Indeed, in a certain class of cases it is much superior to the latter. I allude to the abiding % 
Z debility attendant upon the tardy convalescence from grave acute diseases, and more éspecially to Z 
y. the Cachexia and Sequel incident to Malarious Fevers in all their grades and varieties,to Y 
certain forms of Atonic Dyspepsia and all the affections peculiar to women that are remedi Z 
able at all by mineral water. In short, were I called upon to state from what mineral yy} 


waters I have seen the greatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue in the 

largest number of cases in a general way, I would unhesitatingly say the Buffalo 

Springs, in Mecklenburg County, Virginia.” 

Dr. O. F. Manson, of Richmond, Va., Professor of General Pathology and 
Physiology in the Medical College of Virginia. 

*“*T have observed marked sanative effects from the Buffalo Water in Malarial Cachexia, 
Atonic Dyspepsia, some of the peculiar affections of women, Hysteria, Anwmia, Hy- 
pochondriasis, Cardiac Palpitations, etc. It has been especially efficacious in Chron 
ic Intermittent Fever, numerous cases of this character, which had obstinately 
withstood the usual remedies, having been restored to perfect health in a brief 
space of time by a sojourn at the Springs.’’ 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. 
at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F,. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice In the world. 
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To Cleanse and Whiten the Textn, 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsetu, 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TxxtH, 
Use Brown's Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
To Make the Gums Haxp and Healthy, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, 25c. a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists, 
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